HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter I establish a historical context for the Rhoads site investigations by reviewing the history 
of Kickapoo settlement in Illinois from the late seven-teenth to the early nineteenth centuries. As part 
of this, I use information contained in late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century traveler accounts, 
military records, maps, and other sources to establish a date range for the Kickapoo occupation at the 
Rhoads site. I also provide information on the Kickapoo involvement with the early nineteenth-century 
revitalization movement led by the Shawnee Prophet as well as their forced reloca-tion to Kansas in the 
early 1830s. The chapter concludes with a brief examination of the post-Kickapoo history of the site, 
which provides a historical context for the nineteenth- and twentieth-century Euro-American features 
and artifacts found at the site during the ar-chaeological investigations of the 1970s. Although the ISM 
archaeologists initially sug-gested that Rhoads represented the remains of a late eighteenth/ early 
nineteenth century (ca. 1760-1820) Kickapoo village (Klippe11972:8), they later narrowed this date 
range to the early nineteenth century (Klippel 1973a:2; Parmalee and Klippel 1983:255). They also 
identified Rhoads as representing one of two Kickapoo 
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villages burned by Governor Ninian Edwards during his march against the British-allied Indian 
Potawatomi and Kickapoo villages at Peoria on the Illinois River in October 1812 (Klippe11973a:7). 
The research presented in this chapter supports the ISM interpretation of the Rhoads site as most likely 
being one of the Kickapoo villages burned by Governor Edwards in the fall of 1812. These same data, 
however, suggest that the site may have been occupied both before and after this period, with the 
suggested maximum date range for the Kickapoo occupation being ca. 1780-1829. 


EARLY KICKAPOO HISTORY: 1634-1795 

The Algonkian-speaking Kickapoo are believed to have lived in eastern Michigan at some point prior 
to 1634. Similar to other Algonquin groups of the period, they began a series of westward migrations in 
the early 1600s as a result of pressure from Iroquoian nations (Fox 2009:6.3-80; Kellogg 1917:93-100; 
Nielsen 1975:3-4). The French first encountered the Kickapoo in 1634 along the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers of southern Wisconsin 
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(Temple 1966:157). From 1654 to 1658 French explor-ers reported encountering the Kickapoo in 
southern Wisconsin, with Tanner (1987:32) and Wheeler-Voegelin (1974:309) showing Kickapoo 
village locations on the Fox River ca. 1665 and at Green Bay in 1670. Starting in the 1680s the 
Kickapoo began a decades-long southwestward movement out of Wisconsin into northern Illinois. 
From 1680 to ca. 1700 the French reported the presence of Kickapoo war and hunting parties and what 
appear to be some more permanent villages at a number of locations in central and north-ern Illinois 
and between the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers (Temple 1966:159; Wheeler-Vogelin 1974:3-7). Joining 
with the closely related Mascouten ca. 1712, the Kickapoo increased their presence within the Illinois 
country in the first several decades of the eighteenth century. 


In 1713 the Kickapoo aligned with the Mas-couten and Fox against the French and their Indian allies, 
including the Illini (Edmunds 1966:9-10). The Kickapoo are reported in various French records as 
living near Chicago in 1718, between the Mississippi and Illinois rivers in 1720, and at several villages 
along the Illinois River in 1729. By 1735 they reportedly had established their main village along the 
Mazon. River somewhere south of the confluence of the Des Plaines and Kankakee rivers in 


northeastern Illinois (Wheeler-Voegelin 1974:8-12). Tanner (1987:42) notes that during the early 
eighteenth century the French trading post at Fort Ouiatenon on the upper Wabash River in present-day 
Indiana acted to draw Native American hunters southeastward out of Wisconsin. The Kickapoo and 
Mascouten established joint villages in the Wabash drainage of Indiana near this post between 1735 and 
1745 "and no doubt had other villages...in north central Illinois, near the Rock, Fox, Vermilion, and 
Mackinaw Rivers, but the locations of such villages are unknown" (Tanner 1987:42). Wheeler-Vogelin 
noted that follow-ing the establishment of the villages near Ouiatenon and until 1759 "the Kickapoo, 
either alone or with the Mascouten, are consistently located along the Wabash" (1974:13). Edmunds 
(1966:15-20), however, states that some of the Kickapoo living near Ouiatenon were mov-ing 
westward onto the Illinois prairies as early as 1737. He also notes that in 1752 the Kickapoo living on 
the headwaters of the Sangamon joined the Fox and Sioux in attacking and destroying a Michigamea 
and Cahokia village near Ft. de Chartes along the Mississippi River in southwestern Illinois (Edmunds 
1966:20-21). With the end of the Seven Years' War in 1763 be-tween France and Great Britain, the 
Illinois country passed from French to British control. The British occupation of Illinois during this 
time was largely nominal, with French merchants operating out of 

the newly founded Spanish-controlled town of St. Louis maintaining great influence among the Indians 
of Illinois (Calloway 2006:129-132; Foley and Rice 1983:17-45; Gibson 1963:31-32; Stull 1984:28- 
29). 


The early 1760s also saw the rise of nativist prophets such as Neolin of the Delaware, who preached 
mes-sages of resistance against the British occupation of the Great Lakes region that had their roots in 
Native American spirituality. Neolin's visionary message, in which the creator, or Master of Life, 
equated the English with sickness and smallpox and urged Indians to live without white goods, had 
reached Illinois by 1763 based on Pontiac's statement to the French com-mandant at Fort de Chartres 
that the "Master of Life" had ordered the Indians to fight against the British (Dowd 2002:94-105). 
Pontiac's Rebellion, in which the Ottawa war leader Pontiac forged a pan-Indian coali-tion to destroy 
British power in the upper Great Lakes, exploded that same year with great initial success (Cal-loway 
2006:66-91). 


As aresult, British soldiers were unable to occupy French-held posts in Illinois until 1765, when a 
detachment of the 42nd "Black Watch" Regiment successfully reached Fort de Chartres in the fall of 
that year (Carroon 1984). During this time the Kickapoo increased their presence within Illinois by 
expanding into the Illinois River valley and central Illinois as the diminished Illini groups that formerly 
held this area retreated south-wards toward Kaskaskia. Wheeler-Voegelin saw in the movement of the 
Kickapoo into central Illinois the genesis of the division of the Kickapoo [into two bands with these 
being] the Kickapoo of the Vermilion and the Kickapoo of the Prairie, [with] the former... comprised 
primarily of the Kickapoo of the Ouiatenon area, and the latter consisting mainly, if not exclusive-ly, of 
those from southern Wisconsin-northern Illinois, west of the Illinois River...[although] blurred at first, 
[this division took] on considerable importance and firmness in later decades [1974:21]. 


A third band under the leadership of a Kickapoo named Serena established a village on the Missouri 
River west of St. Louis as the Spanish attempted to extend their influence among the Indians of the re- 
gion to counter the increased British presence (Stull 1984:29). Although politically independent of each 
other, the three bands appear to have been bound together through kinship ties with members of the 
various bands, often visiting each other and hunting in each other's territory. With the start of the 
American Revolution in the mid-1770s, both British and American agents competed for the support of 
the Kickapoo. Lt. Governor Henry Ham-ilton of Detroit, seeking Indian support for the British 
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cause, visited the Kickapoo and other Native American villages along the Wabash River in 1778 while 
George Rogers Clark similarly sought to enlist Indian allies in his military expedition against the 
British in Illinois (Barnhart 1951; Quaife 1920). Although the Wabash Kickapoo initially pledged their 
support to Hamilton, they deserted the British cause when the Prairie Kicka-poo actively supported 
Clark by serving as scouts for his small army. In council with the Kickapoo in 1779, Clark further won 
their support by pledging that the American government claimed "no land in their country [and] that the 
first [white] man to take their lands by violence must strike the tomahawk in my head" before Clark 
would allow such a thing to happen. In reality, families of American settlers already had begun to move 
into Illinois in 1778, with more arriving the same year (1779) Clark made his pledge (Gibson 1963:34- 
40). Adamantly opposed to American settlement, various hostile American Indian groups including the 
Kickapoo, Piankshaw, Potawatomi, and even the Osage from Missouri launched a series of devastating 
raids against newly established American settlements in present-day Randolph and Monroe counties 
from 1786 to 1795, driving the settlers back toward the old French town of Kaskaskia. The "Indian 
wars," or "Indian troubles," in Illinois were part of a larger conflict raging in the borderlands of the 
Midwest and Southeast between 1786 and 1794 in which militant factions among a number of Native 
American groups including the Shawnee, Wyandot, Miami, Delaware, and others attempted to stop the 
spread of American settlement into the mid-continent (Dowd 1992:95-104). 


Within Illinois, some American settlers such as William Biggs were captured and taken across the state 
to the Kickapoo villages on the Wabash River where they either were adopted or, as in the case of 
Biggs, held for ransom (Biggs 1922). Numerous other American settlers were killed. The anonymous 
author of one nineteenth-century county history, for example, claimed that during 1789 and 1790 alone, 
one-tenth of the American inhabitants of present-day Monroe County, Illinois, were massacred by the 
Kickapoos and other Indians, with French settlers almost entirely escaping the wrath of the raiders 
(McDonough & Co. 1883:80). Significantly, the 1789-1790 date range given in the county history for 
the marked increase in in-tensity of Indian raids also is the period that historian Joseph Jablow 
(1974:305) believed the Kickapoo first established their villages in central Illinois. Kickapoo also 
attacked American immigrants along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers during this period (Nielsen 
1975:20), with the Kickapoo held responsible along with the Po-tawatomi for the deaths of a party of 
18 river travelers near Fort Massac in 1795 (Caldwell 1950:272). 
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The beginning of the Kickapoo occupation of the Rhoads site appears to date to somewhere between 
1780 and 1790. Historian Helen Tanner (1987:92-95) suggested that by 1780 the Kickapoo had 
established a village along Salt Creek near the confluence of Kicka-poo and Deer creeks, a location 
very close to that of the Rhoads site. Joseph Jablow (1974:x-17), however, dated the beginning of the 
Kickapoo occupation of central Illinois to ca. 1790 based on the account of a family of Kentucky 
settlers taken in a Kickapoo raid who "were brought back to a village on Salt Creek, an affluent of the 
Sangamon River, in Logan County, Il-linois" (Jablow 1974:x-17; see also Hair 1866:274-277). In an 
account written more than 100 years after this same event, former Illinois governor John Reynolds 
stated that in 1790 the captured family had been taken to a Kickapoo town on Salt Creek, northeast of 
Elkhart Grove in later Sangamon County (Reynolds 1887:244), a location very close to that of the 
Rhoads site. In an earlier account, however, Reynolds (1879:78) noted that in 1811, Joseph Trotier, a 
French Creole of Cahokia, was dispatched to talk to the Kickapoo Indians who lived "on Sugar Creek, 
north-east of Elkhart Grove" (Reynolds 1879:78, emphasis added). 


Elkhart Grove was a wooded "island" about 1.6 km2 located on the prairie approximately 16 km (10 
mi) south and about 3.2 km (2 mi) west of the Rhoads site in present-day Logan County. Reynolds was 
familiar with the location of this Kickapoo village, which again must have been located at or very near 


the Rhoads site, due to his service against the Kickapoo in the War of 1812 (seep. 27). In another 
reminiscence Reynolds gave yet a third creek location—Kickapoo Creek—for this same village that he 
had previously identified as being located on Sugar and Salt creeks (Stevens 1904:132). The Rhoads 
site, however, was located only 3.2 km (2 mi) northeast of the junction of Salt and Kickapoo creeks, 
and its exact location in regard to the three creeks apparently was a source of confusion to Reyn-olds 
and later writers. Randall Parrish (1909:35, 107, 208), possibly drawing on Reynolds (1879), also noted 
that the early nineteenth-century Kickapoo had "their principal villages on Kickapoo Creek, and at 
Elkhart Grove," with the Kickapoo village on Kickapoo Creek again possibly being the Rhoads site. 
Finally, a refer-ence to a Kickapoo town, situated on the prairie of cen-tral Illinois, in a July 1791 letter 
written by U.S. Army general Anthony Wayne also has been interpreted as "most likely [applying to a 
village located] on the Salt Creek affluent of the Sangamon" (Jablow 1974:x-26), a location again very 
close to that of the Rhoads site. Other pre-1795 Kickapoo villages established within central Illinois 
during this same period included the Grand Village of the Kickapoo in present-day McLean 
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County and a village on the Vermilion River, both of which are believed to have been established ca. 
1792. A Kickapoo village also was located in the northern reaches of the Embarras River, while a 
composite Kickapoo and Mascouten village led by the "Raven" is believed to have been established at 
Peoria at some point between 1786 and 1791 (Tanner 1987:Map 19). In the early 1790s the United 
States took the war in Illinois to the Kickapoo in two successive campaigns intended to destroy their 
Wabash River and central Il-linois villages (Jacobs 1938:112-113),. In May and June 1791, General 
Charles Scott led a large force of Kentucky volunteer cavalry that attacked and burned Kickapoo and 
Wea villages, including the important Wea town of Ouiatenon along the Wabash River. Scott was 
forced to turn back before reaching the Kickapoo villages of central Illinois, however, when his 
volunteers refused to go any farther after the Kickapoo fired the prairie in front of them (Barnhart and 
Riker 1971:290). In August 1791 Northwest Territory governor General Arthur St. Clair ordered 
General James Wilkinson to once again attack this same area. After destroying any villages he found 
along the Wabash, St. Clair ordered Wilkinson to proceed northwest across the prairie to central Illinois 
where he was to strike the "Kickapoo town, situated in the prairie not far from Sangamon River" 
known as the Grand Village of the Kickapoo (Smith 1882:227-228). Wilkinson succeeded in carrying 
out the first part of his mission, burning several Native American villages along the Wabash including 
"a respectable Kickapoo village...consisting of thirty houses...with a considerable quantity of corn in 
the milk" (Lindley 1916:13-14; Smith 1902:238). When he attempted to attack the Kickapoo villages in 
central Illinois, however, the bog-like condi-tions he encountered upon entering the prairie as well as 
"murmurings and discontent among [the volunteer militia who were reluctant] to advance further into 
the enemy's country" forced him to turn back to the Wabash River (Smith 1882:237-238). The Indian 
Wars of the 1790s ended with the di-sastrous defeat for the Indians of a pan-tribal Native American 
force at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794 and the subsequent Treaty of Greeneville, Ohio, in 1795 
(Gaff 2004:363-365). Although the Kickapoo signed this treaty along with the other defeated Native 
American groups, their losses were relatively light when com-pared to groups such as the Shawnee, 
Delaware, and Miami, who were forced to cede most of their lands in Ohio to the U.S. government 
(Dowd 1992:113-115). The Kickapoo did lose some of their lands along the Wabash River in Indiana 
and Illinois as part of the 1795 treaty, but confusion as to the locations of these lands resulted in the 
Kickapoo continuing to live in these areas until at least 1803 (Temple 1966:164). Although 

American settlers once again began expanding out of the American Bottom into the uplands of 
Randolph and Monroe counties, the Kickapoo remained fiercely opposed to American travel or 
settlement within central Illinois during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. As a result, 


little information is available regarding the exact locations, size, or number of Kickapoo villages along 
the Illinois River and its tributaries during this time. 

THE TIME OF THE PROPHETS: 1795-1811 

The period following the signing of the Treaty of Greenville in 1795 was one of intense stress and 
demor-alization for the Algonquin groups of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. The almost continuous warfare 
of the late 1780s and early 1790s had resulted in the disastrous loss of most of the Ohio country and the 
crowding of Native American refugees into northwestern Ohio and northern Indiana. The peace 
promised by the Green-ville Treaty proved to be illusionary, with tensions between Native Americans 
and the incoming Ameri-can settlers pouring into the Old Northwest steadily increasing throughout this 
period. 


Although the Kickapoo retained control of their lands, they and other closely related groups such as the 
Potawatomi were not unaffected. War leaders who had risen to power dur-ing the conflicts of the 1780s 
and 1790s usurped much of the traditional role of the village elders and peace chiefs, disrupting 
traditional lines of authority. The American government added to the political disarray by recognizing 
pliable leaders in the various groups as "chiefs" who had the authority to negotiate treaties and sell 
lands. Alcoholism and violence also increased as fur traders provided large quantities of raw frontier 
whiskey to Native Americans, including the Kickapoo, in return for furs (Gibson 1963:53). 


As in the 1760s prophets and visionaries who advocated a return to traditional values once again arose 
among the demoralized Native American groups as they sought an answer to their problems (Cave 
1999:265-290; Dowd 1992; Edmunds 1983, 1985:289-308; Wallace 1969; White 1991:510). These 
included the virulently anti-American Potawatomi war leader and shaman Main Poc (Edmunds 
1985:259-272); Tenskwatawa, or the Shawnee Prophet, who together with his brother Tecumseh 
attempted to form a spiritually-based nationwide confederacy of Native American groups (Edmunds 
1983,1984); the Trout, an Ottawa prophet with a message very similar to that of Tenskwatawa (Dowd 
1992:131, 144); and others among the Delaware and other groups whose names are now forgotten 
(Dowd 1992:123-124). 


Rather than being a call for a return to a traditional way of life, the messages proclaimed by the 
prophets often called for Native peoples to change their way of life by adopt-ing new rituals, dances, 
and ceremonies. Changes was acceptable to nativists when it occurred through traditional forms such as 
instructions received in ::_ream that were the result of Native agency. What the nativists objected to 
was the forced change that often marked their interactions with the American govern-ment (Dowd 
1992:129). The most famous of these prophets was the Shawnee Prophet Tenskwatawa, or as he is 
known in English, the Open Door. 


A former alcoholic, the Shawnee Prophet experienced a dramatic set of vi-sions in 1805 in which he 
was told that the source the problem lay in the falling away of Algonquin -.,eoples from their traditional 
way Of life. In this vi-on, the creator, or Master of Life, offered the Prophet a glimpse of the afterlife in 
which the righteous could -plant...hunt [or] play at their usual games and in all things [could remain] 
unchanged" while evildoers, especially drunkards, were tortured in a fiery lodge according to the 
severity of their sins. 


The Master of Life also revealed to Tenskwatawa that, unlike the French, British, and Indians, he had 
not created the Americans. Instead, in an association that linked them with water monsters such as the 
Great or Horned Serpent, Americans were identified by the Master of Life as representing the "scum of 
the great Water [or ocean] when it was troubled by the Evil Spirit" in the form of a great ugly crab that 
crawled from the sea at Boston (Edmunds 1984:33, 38). Tenskwatawa and the other prophets viewed 


the problems faced by Native Americans as being the re-sult of a spiritual failure that had caused them 
to lose sacred power, rendering them helpless in their struggle with the Americans. Only by recapturing 
sacred power through the "renewal of ritual, and the self-conscious selection of certain old rituals and 
dances could Native Americans recapture sacred power and revitalize their societies" (Dowd 
1992:128). In order to accomplish this, the Master of Life conveyed to the Prophet a series of rules that, 
if followed correctly, would result in a renewal of sacred power and the extirpation of the Americans. 


These included, among other things, a re-turn as far as possible to "traditional" or non-European forms 
of subsistence, material culture, and clothing; prohibitions against alcohol, accumulation of private 
property, the selling of Indian lands, and marriage to Americans; and nonparticipation in the 
government's civilization program, which robbed Indians of sacred power by reversing gender roles 
through turning men into farmers, the traditional role of women (Edmunds 1983, 1984; Dowd 
1992:128-130). Heeding the Prophet's call to rid themselves of Eu-ropean material culture, some of his 
followers began attacking and destroying American-related trading posts in the upper Great Lakes 
region. 


In 1807 Ojibwa followers of his movement attacked and burned a trading post operated by a trader 
under contract to the American-dominated Michilimackinac Company, de-stroying an estimated $5,000 
worth of trade goods and furs. The following year other Ojibwa, again apparently influenced by the 
Prophet's message, attacked a second trading post (Schenck 1994:195; White 1994:212) The Prairie 
band Kickapoo continued to occupy their central Illinois villages, one of which most likely was the 
Rhoads site, throughout this period. The sec-ond major Kickapoo band—the Vermilion band—was 
located along the Vermilion and Wabash rivers in southeastern Illinois during this same period (Temple 
1966:164-165). 


The extremely conservative Kickapoo villages of central Illinois were described by Edmunds as having 
"become seedbeds for the Prophet's influ-ence in Illinois" by 1807 (1983:50). The Vermilion River 
band, in contrast, appears to have become an escape valve for Kickapoo wishing to avoid further 
conflict with the Americans. Herring noted that an accommodationist faction developed within this 
band at some point after 1795 that "modified, altered, and discarded, certain aspects of both the 
Kickapoo and Euro-American ways" (1988:9, 11-12) to create a syncretic culture nonthreatening to the 
American government and settlers. Gibson (1963:52) noted the existence of a third band of Kickapoo 
during this time under the leadership of Serena who had established themselves in the early 1790s on 
lands south of St. Louis, Missouri, that had formerly belonged to the Osage. 


With the end of the Osage War and the signing of the Treaty of Greenville in 1795, the members of this 
band began returning to their former villages in central and eastern Illinois in the late 1790s and early 
1800s. Conflicts between the Kickapoo and American set-tlers in eastern and central Illinois increased 
steadily in the first few years of the nineteenth century. Settlers complained that Kickapoo hunters 
killed their cattle, which the Kickapoo apparently referred to as "deer with bells on," while the 
Kickapoo in turn protested that the settlers were harassing their hunters as well as women out gathering 
wild plant foods (Edmunds 1966:77). In December 1805 Governor William Henry Harrison of the 
Indiana Territory informed the Sec-retary of War that the Kickapoo had begun raiding 
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The Kickapoo began circulating war = ng the other Algonquin groups of the region calling on them to 
prepare for war with the Americans. Perplexed by Kickapoo intransigence in the face of the obvious 
ability of the American government to eventually destroy them, Harrison informed the Secretary of War 
that he could only surmise that they "had received so many injuries from the Americans" that they were 
determined to perish to a man rather than not revenge them" (Gibson 1963:55-56). 


By 1806 the Kickapoo also had begun to forge links with the nativist revitalization movement led by 
the Shawnee Prophet of which they were to become some of the strongest supporters. Gibson believed 
that this connection developed because the culturally conser-vative Kickapoo of central Illinois already 
"had been promoting substantially the same ideals taught by Tecumseh and the Prophet, with the only 
difference [being] a matter of [a lack of a spiritual] approach" (1963:58). 


In June 1806 the Prophet successfully pre-dicted an eclipse of the sun on the basis of information 
provided to him by American astronomers, an event that greatly impressed his Native American 
followers including the Kickapoo (Edmunds 1983:86). Later that same summer "Kickapoos from the 
headwaters of the Sangamon River" traveled to Ohio to see and hear the Prophet in person. Upon their 
return they carried the Prophet's message to their villages in central Illinois, removing those leaders 
who attempted to speak out against the new doctrine (Edmunds 1984:49-50). 


From their settlements along the Sangamon the Kickapoo "converts...carried their new faith to other 
tribes in the Illinois country" (Edmunds 1983:86). By 1808 large numbers of Kickapoo together with 
hundreds of other Native American pilgrims had moved to the pan-Indian settlement of Prophetstown 
that the Prophet estab-lished on the banks of the Wabash River that same year. 


The Kickapoo dramatically signaled their allegiance to the Shawnee Prophet's revitalization movement 
by their involvement with his notorious "witch hunt" that took place between 1806 and 1810. This 
persecution began in 1806 when acculturated members of the Dela-ware tribe who were former 
Christians or had major connections to the white community were identified by the Prophet as witches 
and subsequently tortured, burned, and killed (Edmunds 1984:42-66). Also branded as witches were 
traditionalists who possessed medicine bundles or bags that the Prophet claimed contained part of the 
body of the Great Serpent that these individu-als used for witchcraft and evil. 


Given the Prophet's identification of Americans as the spawn of the Great Serpent, he undoubtedly 
viewed the possessors of such medicine bags as secret enemies to his movement who had to be exposed 
and destroyed. Influenced by the Prophet, Shawnee and Wyandot witch hunters executed at least nine 
accused witches in various vil-lages between 1809 and 1810. The witch-hunt reached the Kickapoo 
villages in central Illinois in 1809, with at least one accused Kickapoo witch reportedly executed by the 
Prophet's followers that year. In describing this event in an 1812 letter, Indian agent Thomas Forsyth 
noted that a "Kickapoo Indian was actually burned [by the Prophet's followers] in the spring of the year 
1809 at the Old Kickapoo Town [in central Illinois] for refusing to give up his medicine bag, and 
another old man and old woman was very near sharing the same fate at the same time and place" (Blair 
1911:278). 


Relations between the Kickapoo and the U.S. government steadily worsened from 1809 to 1811. 
Angered by an 1809 treaty signed by some of the Vermilion Kickapoo ceding Kickapoo lands in 
eastern Illinois, Tecumseh and the Prophet refused to accept a boatload of salt that William Henry 
Harrison had sent to the Kickapoo as part of their treaty annuity payments, manhandling the captain of 
the boat in the process. In 1810 Kickapoo and Potawatomi warriors based in central and northern 
Illinois began launch-ing raids into deep southern Illinois, stealing horses, attacking travelers, driving 


settlers from their farms, and disrupting the mail route between Vincennes and St. Louis (Edmunds 
1966:84-85). 


Seeking allies among the Indians as their own relations with the Americans worsened, British agents 
and traders traveled from Canada to Prophetstown to supply the Kickapoo and other militant Indians 
with "substantial stores of British arms, blankets, hatchets, and rations" (Gib-son 1963:61). In the 
summer of 1811 a British envoy informed the Prophet that the time for war was near and that the 
British expected the Indians to play their part when it came (Gibson 1963:62). In July 1811 Governor 
Edwards dispatched Captain Samuel Levering to meet with the Potawatomi and Kickapoo at Peoria to 
demand the surrender of a party of Kickapoo warriors who had killed some American settlers. 


Late nineteenth-century historian Nehemiah Matson reported that Levering also sent messages to 
outlying Kickapoo and Potawatomi villages near Peoria, one of which may have been the Rhoads site. 


As Matson noted: From Peoria parties were sent to different Indian vil-lages for the purpose of 
delivering presents, and have a talk with the chiefs. One of the parties visited the Kickapoo village, on 
Sugar creek, about forty miles southeast of Peoria, and the Indians here expressed a friendly feeling 
towards Americans [Matson 1874:193]. 


The distance and direction of this Kickapoo vil-lage from Peoria—approximately 64.4 km (40 mi) to 
the southeast—is almost precisely the same as that of the Rhoads site. Although Matson identified this 
village as being located on Sugar Creek rather than Kickapoo Creek, considerable confusion existed in 
the early nineteenth century as to the locations and names of the creeks in central Illinois due to the 
hostility of the Kickapoo toward American travelers (Bauxar 1960:103). 


Matson, in addition, obtained his informa-tion on Kickapoo and Potawatomi village locations in central 
Illinois during the War of 1812 era from Indian and American participants of this conflict, having him- 
self not arrived in Illinois until much later. 


As such, he would have had no firsthand knowledge of the precise name of the creek—Sugar or 
Kickapoo—containing the Kickapoo village visited by Levering. Also in July 1811, Tecumseh, 
accompanied by a bodyguard of six Kickapoo warriors, traveled south-ward on a 3,000 mile journey to 
visit the Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, and Chickasaw to elicit their sup-port for an intratribal 
confederacy to fight against the Americans in the upcoming war (Edmunds 1966:87; Sugden 1986:273- 
304). 


The presence of Kickapoo war-riors, long-time enemies of the Chickasaw and Choc-taw, may have 
alienated the leaders of these groups, who refused to join the proposed confederacy. Te-cumseh enjoyed 
greater success among the culturally conservative Upper Creek, who were angered by the growing 
influence and wealth of acculturated mixed-bloods in their country. 


Sikaboo, a minor prophet who accompanied Tecumseh, preached about the religious doctrines of 
Tenskwatawa "promising his audiences the special blessings of the Master of Life" (Edmunds 
1984:151). Inspired in part by the Shawnee Prophet's message as conveyed by Sikaboo, an Upper 
Creek man later known as the Attaugee Prophet experienced his own vision and told the Creek that "the 
Maker of Breath could no longer stand the evils that the Anglo-Americans forced on creation and on 
the people of the land" (Martin 1991:128-129). 


This revitalistic move-ment gradually gained in strength until it exploded in the Red Sticks rebellion of 
1813 in which Creek nativists engaged in widespread violence including the killing of acculturated 
Creek and the wholesale destruction of Euro-American farming equipment, clothing, crops, animals, 
and other items symbolically associated with acculturation (Henri 1986:265-294). 


William Henry Harrison took advantage of Tecum-seh's absence in the southeast to launch a 
preemptive attack against the nativist stronghold at Prophetstown in September 1811. Advised by his 
scouts of Harrison's approach, the Prophet launched a surprise night at-tack on the American army on 
November 7, 1811, when it was less than a mile from Prophetstown. 


The Prophet assured his followers that the Master of Life would protect them and give them a complete 
victory. Instead, the Indian forces were routed at the Battle of Tippecanoe, with Harrison burning 
Prophetstown the next day. The failure of the Prophet's power dismayed his nativist followers who, 
angered by their defeat, seized and threatened the Prophet whom they had formerly venerated. 


The Prairie band Kickapoo, who had suffered the greatest casualties in the battle, angrily refused to 
allow the Prophet to retreat to their towns on the Sangamon River in central Illinois when he asked 
them for refuge (Edmunds 1984:117). 


Tecumseh, upon his return from the south, at-tempted to rebuild the nativist confederacy that had been 
shattered by the Prophet's defeat. Mounted warriors were dispatched to the apostate Potawatomi and 
Kickapoo villages in Illinois, asking their war-riors to reassemble on the Wabash in the spring and be 
ready for war (Edmunds 1984:119). 


Stalling for time, Tecumseh and the Prophet sought to placate the American government through 
negotiations while at the same time asking the British in Canada for arms and provisions, the first of 
which at least was readily forthcoming. In early 1812 the British dispatched black wampum belts to the 
pan-Indian forces, among whom once again were the Kickapoo, who had regrouped on the site of 
Prophetstown under the leadership of Tecumseh and the Prophet, as a signal to prepare for the war 
(Edmunds 1984:125). 


THE WAR OF 1812: 1812-1815 


Kickapoo raids throughout southern Illinois increased markedly during the early spring of 1812 prior to 
the official declaration of war between the United States and England. Although Governor Ninian 
Edwards of Illinois convened a council with the Kickapoo and other Native Americans at Cahokia in 
April 1812, the Kickapoo raided the Euro-American settlement at Peoria that fall in revenge for the 
death of one of their principal men who had been killed by Americans while hunting on the Kaskaskia 
River. 


Throughout the spring and summer of 1812 Ed-wards worried about the growing influence of the 
Shawnee Prophet on the Kickapoo and Potawatomi living near Peoria. In a February 1812 letter to the 
Secretary of War he warned that official that "the Winnebagoes, Kickapoos, and Pottawottamies [sic] 
comprise the principal strength of the Prophet's army, 


and are greatly irritated by their losses" at the Battle of Tippecanoe (Edwards 1870:301). Three months 
later he warned this same official that "If the Prophet should be driven from his present ground...he will 
rally all his forces on the Illinois River [in central Illinois], from which he can do more injury to our 
people, with less danger to himself and his followers, than from his present situation" (Edwards 


1870:318). His fears intensified in June 1812 when the Kickapoo at Peoria refused to surrender the 
murderers of an American family. Instead, they demonstrated a warlike attitude that Edwards attributed 
to "their communications with the [Shawnee] Prophet's party" (1870:326). 


In May 1812 fur trader and U.S. Indian agent Thomas Forsyth of Peoria similarly warned General 
William Clark of the continued danger of the nativist faction in central Illinois, singling out the 
"Potawatomi Prophet" Main Poc and the Shawnee Prophet as the two most imminent threats: 


A report [I have received] says that the Main Poc will leave Detroit [and]...come to [the] Illinois River 
with a great number of Potawatomis and Ottawas.... We may expect that on the Main Poc's arrival there 
will be more Indians near the Peorias [sic] than there have been for many years past—I would not be in 
the least surprised that on the arrival of the Main Poc (which will be in August) that the Indians will be 
prepared for mischief.... Many is [sic] waiting and many is going to meet him (M.R) and without doubt 
the[y] all will be guided by his voice.... There is every thing to fear from the Prophet, his numbers are 
greater than they were before the battle [of Tippecanoe] last Nov., and I should not be surprised if his 
numbers will increase daily [Forsyth 1812c:2]. 


In June 1812 Forsyth informed Governor Edwards that the combined Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Miami, 
and Ottawa forces near Peoria numbered about 600 war-riors, but that in a matter of 8 to 10 days they 
could increase this force to 1,200 warriors by drawing upon their villages in other parts of Illinois. He 
also informed Edwards that "I can assure you that the Indians in this country and the Mississippi 
[River] have almost weekly intelligence from the S[hawnee] Prophet's town" (Forsyth 1812d:2). 


In September 1812 Forsyth further informed his superiors that the Kickapoo were planning a major 
attack against the American frontier settlements in southern Illinois (Temple 1966:165-166). In 
response, Governor Edwards, who estimated the Kickapoo strength at approximately 1,500 warriors, 
urged that a military expedition be launched against the central Illinois Kickapoo to destroy their 
villages and force them to retreat northward, where they could no longer menace the American 
settlements. 


In a letter written to the Secretary of War shortly before the start of the war, Edwards informed the 
official that his "spies" (i.e., scouts) had reported three separate Kickapoo bands living along the 
Illinois River and its tributaries: 


The Kee kaa-poos are divided into three bands: [Those led by] Pamawatam, consisting of about 100 
men, exclusive of those at the [Shawnee] Prophet's [in In-diana], are now making their village on 
Peoria Lake, three leagues from Peoria. The Little Deer has also abandoned their great village, and is 
now forming his village opposite to Gomo's [Potawatomi village]. His band consists of about 70 men. 
Of this band there also are about 50 men, and the same number of Pottawat-tamies [sic] with the 
Prophet. At the Little Makina, a river on the south side of the Illinois River, is a band, headed by no 
particular chief, but generally by war-riors. Le Bourse Sulky is generally regarded as the main chief. 
This tribe consists of Kees [Kickapoos], Chippeways, Ottaways, and Pous [Potawatomie], and number 
about 60 [warriors] [Edwards 1870:96]. 


Additional information regarding the locations of Kickapoo villages in central Illinois during this time 
is provided in a second letter written by Edwards to the Secretary of War in May 1812: The Kickapoos 
in the Illinois Territory are divided into three bands, Pam-a-wa-tam [or Pawatomo] is the principal 
chief. His band consists of one hundred and fifty men. They have left their old village, and are now 
building a village on Peoria lake, three leagues from Peoria. 


Little Deer has also left the great village [of the Kicka-poo], and is now building one opposite Gomo's 
[Po-tawatomi village]. His band consists of one hundred and twenty. At Little Makina, a river on the 
south side of the Il-linois, five leagues below Peoria, is a band consisting of Kickapoos, Chippeways, 
Ottaways, and Pottawot-tamies. They are called warriors, and their head man is Lebourse or Sulky, 
Their number is about 60 men, all desperate fellows and great murderers [Edwards 1870:316, italics in 
original]. 


The most detailed information regarding the lo-cation of Native American villages in northern and 
central Illinois at the start of the War of 1812, however, comes from a map prepared by Thomas 
Forsyth for the use of General William Clark in St. Louis (Forsyth 1812a—b; Libby 1961:180). On this 
map Forsyth showed two Kickapoo settlements, one of which was a "Kicka-poo village" located 72.4 
km (45 mi) southeast of Peoria in the Salt Creek drainage (Figure 4.1; Forsyth 1812b). Based on its 
location between the forks of two creeks, this almost certainly is the Rhoads site, which was located 
approximately 64.4 km (40 mi) southeast of 


Figure 4.1. War of 1812 map showing a Kickapoo village in the approximate location of the Rhoads 
site (Forsyth 1812b). 

present-day Peoria. The second Kickapoo settlement, which Forsyth identified as "Kickapoo Old 
Town," may have been the Grand Village of the Kickapoo, which was located at a wooded grove 
known as Old Town Timber at the eastern end of present-day McLean County (Beckwith and Burnham 
1881:3). In a letter that accompanied the map, Forsyth provided Clark with the following assessment of 
the character of the Kickapoo: They are...a proud haughty Nation of Indians; prone to insult. They think 
that their dogs or horses are equal in value to any person of any other Nation, 
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they shew [sic] no mercy when they have the power in their own hands, and will talk with indifference 
of all mankind. That the Great Spirit is their great friend, and they don't care about any person or 
[anything else, it is [our] one happiness that the Kickapoos are not very numerous, I should suppose 
that the whole of them do not exceed 500 Warriors [Libby 1961:190]. In combination, the historic 
accounts and maps indicate that three bands of Kickapoo occupied three different locations within 
central Illinois at the start of the War of 1812. The first was Little Deer's band of 70 warriors (or about 
350 people) located at the "great 
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Figure 4.1. War of 1812 map showing a Kickapoo village in the 
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village" of the Kickapoo. This is almost certainly a reference to the Grand Village of the Kickapoo site 
(11ML21) in present-day McLean County. 


By May 1812 this group had abandoned the Grand Village as part of a general concentration of 
Potawatomi and Kickapoo forces at Peoria. In addition, 50 warriors from this band had moved 
westward to join the Shawnee Prophet on the Wabash River. 


The second was a multiethnic village of 60 "desperate fellows and great murderers" led by Lebourse or 
Sulky located five leagues [24.14 km/ 15 mil below Peoria on the Makina [Mackinaw] River (Edwards 
1870:316). 


The final one was Pawatomo's band of 150 men [or about 750 people]. Described by Edwards as the 
principal leader of the Kickapoo, Pawatomo and 100 warriors [500 people] had left their "old village" 
by May 1812 to join the concentration of Indian forces at Lake Peoria. Fifty warriors [or 250 people] 
from this village also apparently had left to join the Prophet in Indiana. 


Although Edwards (1870) did not specify where Pawatomo's band lived prior to their move to Peoria, 
they may have lived along Salt and Kickapoo Creeks in the vicinity of the Rhoads site. Evidence for 
this is a post—War of 1812 message from the Kickapoo_ to the United States in which the leaders of the 
band informed the government in 1815 that they intended "to return to their villages in central Illinois... 
[one of which was] on Kickapoo Creek, near (present-day] Lincoln" (Temple 1966:167, emphasis 
added), which is almost the precise location of the Rhoads site. 


Governor Edwards' 1812 Expedition 


American fortunes in Illinois worsened dramatically in August 1812 when Fort Dearborn at Chicago 
fell to a combined Potawatomi, Winnebago (Ho-Chunk), Chippewa, and Kickapoo force of 
approximately 500 warriors. Although the fort had been evacuated under a truce of peace, the Indians 
killed or captured the entire garrison and numerous American civilians as they attempted to reach Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The loss of Fort Dearborn meant that all of northern and central Illinois was now in 
Native American hands, with Euro-American settlers retreating southward into the larger settlements 
and fortified blockhouses, or evacuating entirely and moving back across the Ohio River (Davis 
1998:145-146). 


In response, Governor Edwards of Illinois decided to launch a series of preemptive attacks against the 
large Native American villages located near Peoria in the Illinois River valley. In October 1812 
Edwards led a force of 360 militia and regular army soldiers northward toward the Kickapoo and 
Potawatomi villages at Peoria as part of his plan to take these two groups out of the war through the 
destruction of their central Illinois settlements. 


On their way they "burnt two Kickapoo villages on the saline Fork of Sangamon River" (Edwards 
1870:71), one of which, as described below, almost certainly must have been the Rhoads site. Edwards' 
army journeyed northeast from the American settlements in the American Bottom toward Peoria on the 
Old Indian Trail, a dirt trail or "trace" that led from the villages at Peoria south to Kickapoo Town, 
crossed the Sangamon River, and then ran southwest to the old French settlement of Cahokia 
(Farragher 1986:23). Later renamed Edwards Trace, this trail rep-resented the major route connecting 
the central Illinois River valley with the American Bottom. 


The part of this trace nearest (south of) the Rhoads site reportedly ran north "to Elkhart Grove—thence 
to the Rocky Ford of Salt Creek in the S.E. corner of Section 6, T. 19 N. R 3 W—thence north to an 
Indian village on the north side of Salt Creek at either Kickapoo or Sugar Creek, and thence to Peoria" 
(Enos 1911:219, emphasis added). According to the early nineteenth-century GLO map, this ford 
would have been located approximately .8 km (.5 mi) east of the junction of Kickapoo and Salt Creek. 


Taking this ford across Salt Creek would have placed Edwards' army on the north side of Salt Creek 
(Enos 1911:219), approximately 3.2 km (2 mi) southeast of and on the same side of Kickapoo Creek as 
the Rhoads site. The Saline Fork, or Salt Creek, is an east-west flowing tributary of the Sangamon 
River. Salt Creek itself has three tributaries: Prairie, Sugar, and Kicka-poo creeks. 


The names of these creeks, however, have changed through time, with at least one early nineteenth- 
century map identifying Prairie Creek as Salt Creek. The name Kickapoo Creek does not ap-pear to 
have come into use until the early 1820s when early Euro-American settlers in Logan and McLean 
counties began calling the creek after the numerous Kickapoo who still lived along it. 


As a result, the Kickapoo villages described in various accounts as being located on Sugar Creek, the 
Saline Fork of the Sangamon River, and Kickapoo Creek may in reality all be the same village. 


Future Illinois governor John Reynolds accom-panied Edwards' small army as a young private in 
Captain Judy's company of mounted "spies," or scouts. Reynolds recalled many years later that the 
army burned one Kickapoo village—not two as described by Edwards (1870:71)—and that it was 
located on Sugar Creek rather than the Saline Fork as stated by Edwards. 


His account of the burning of this village is as follows: 
We crossed the Sangamon River east of the present Springfield, and passed not far on east of Elkhart 
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Grove.... We next reached an old Indian village on Sug-ar Creek, where we saw on the bark of the 
wigwams much painting, generally the Indians scalping whites. We set it in flames, and traveled in the 
night toward [the Indian villages at] Peoria [Reynolds 1879:87]. 


In a second account of this incident, however, contained in Stevens (1904), Reynolds identified the 
burned village as being located on Kickapoo rather than Sugar Creek: We left the Elkhart Grove to the 
left and passed the old Kickapoo village on Kickapoo Creek.... The old Kickapoo village which the 
Indians had abandoned, was destroyed [Stevens 1904:132]. 


Reynolds' use of Elkhart Grove as a landmark in both narratives suggests that the two accounts actually 
refer to the same village, despite his varying references as to what creek the village was located on. 


In a footnote to the second account Stevens noted that after passing Elkhart Grove the American army 
crossed "Salt creek not far from the present city of Lincoln" (1904:132). Such a path would have taken 
the soldiers on a direct line toward the Rhoads site. 


A soldier who accompa-nied Edwards also recalled that the army crossed "at the rocky ford on Salt 
Creek" (Daily Pantagraph 1881). In addition, Reynolds' comment in both descriptions that the army 


passed "not far on east" and "to the left" of Elkhart Grove also indicates that Edwards and his army 
were heading almost directly north toward the Rhoads site (Reynolds 1879:87; Stevens 1904:132). 


The American soldiers apparently had little time to plunder the village (or villages) before they burned 
them, and it is unknown what these villages contained besides empty bark lodges. Edwards, fearing that 
if he did not move as quickly as possible the Indians at Peoria would learn of his approach and attack 
him in turn, burned the villages and hurried his army on through the night, reaching the outskirts of a 
large Na-tive American village at Peoria by midnight. 


Reynolds (1879:88), writing from memory more than 70 years after the event, identified this village as 
a Potawatomi village led by Black Partridge, while Gibson (1963:70) identified it as Pawatomo's 
Kickapoo village. 


A contemporary newspaper account that described this setElement as the "principal Kickapoo village" 
(McVicker 1931:343) sup-ports Gibson's identification of this village as most likely having been a 
Kickapoo town. In Edwards' surprise attack the next morning the majority of the Indians man-aged to 
escape at the cost of most of their possessions, including their horse herd (Carter 1950:34). 


Reynolds (1879:89) described the attack on the village as follows: 


The Indians had left their horses, camp-kettles, corn and everything on which to support themselves, in 
the village, which were all taken away or destroyed. The horses were all captured; and among which 
were some American horses the Indians had stolen. What corn and other articles that could not be 
removed were burnt. A complete destruction of the village was effected... I recollect all the booty I 
took was a deer skin, sewed fast all around, and full of corn [Reynolds 1879:89]. 
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An anonymous letter describing the attack that gave additional details regarding the destruction of the 
village appeared in a Pennsylvania newspaper in early 1813: At the principal Kickapoo village upwards 
of 4000 bushels of corn was destroyed, besides a prodigious quantity of beans, dried meat, pumpkin, 
tallow furn [sic], and peltry. Their houses were strong and well built, some large enough to 
accommodate 50 persons were found provided with indian [sic] effects; all were in a few hours reduced 
to ashes. 


Eighty head of horses with their furniture, about 200 brass kettles, a great quantity of silver and indian 
ornaments, guns, bags of gunpowder, flints, etc. were brought off [McVickers 1931:343]. 

Colonel Russel of the U.S. Army, Who accompanied the expedition, similarly described what he called 
"the celebrated Pimartam's [Pawatomo's]" town as "a flourishing [Kickapoo] town, with an immense 
deal of Indian plunder in it, together with a great deal of corn, all of which we burned.... I believe not 
less than 80 horses [were captured]" (Brannan 1823:12). 


Fear-ing that the Indians would regroup and attack them in turn, Edwards and his army retreated 
rapidly with their plunder back down the Edwards Trace toward Cahokia (Stevens 1904:122). On his 
return trip Edwards was rejoined somewhere in the general vicinity of the Rhoads site by a small 
company of soldiers that he had detached shortly after crossing Salt Creek on his march toward Peoria. 
This company had then headed northeast along Kickapoo Creek toward the Grand Village of the 
Kickapoo to meet a force of Kentucky militia under the command of General Hopkins that had been 
expected to attack the village in conjunction with Edwards' march on Peoria (see below). One of 


Edwards' soldiers claimed they reached the fort associated with the Grand Village (11ML5) in the last 
days of October or early Novem-ber. There they found only "a few old Indians and women" as well as 
corn and other food supplies that the Kickapoo had buried in storage pits. After failing to find any sign 
of Hopkins or his soldiers the militia company became "somewhat alarmed and returned to meet 
Edwards force on his return from Peoria Lake" (Daily Pantagraph 1881:1-2). 
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The Hopkins-Taylor 1812 Expedition In conjunction with Edwards' attack, General Hopkins of 
Kentucky led a force of more than 1,200 Kentucky militia, frontier rangers, and regular army troops 
against the Kickapoo villages in the Wabash River valley and central Illinois in November 1812 
(Brigham 1960:98). After enjoying initial success, Hopkins turned back before reaching central Illinois 
because of the bitterly cold weather and low morale among his near-mutinous Kentucky militia. 
According to Brigham (1960:98), however, the regular army troops under the command of Major 
Zachary Taylor pushed on, skirmishing with the Kickapoo before they reached the stockaded fort 
(11ML5) associated with the Grand Village of the Kickapoo (11ML21). After spending the night in the 
village, which they found abandoned ex-cept for three sick Kickapoo women and a child, they rejoined 
Hopkins the next day. The Kickapoo stockade, which Taylor did not have time to destroy, report-edly 
was burned by "Colonel Joseph Bartholomew of Tippecanoe fame" in a subsequent raid in June 1813 
(Brigham 1960:98). The historical evidence for Taylor's 1812 raid on the Grand Village of the 
Kickappo appears to rest solely on an 1880 newspaper interview with the son of one of Taylor's 
veterans who stated that his father told him this story when they visited "the location of the 
[abandoned] Indian town and fort" in 1839. (Bauxar 1960:103). In the official report of the expedition 
to the governor of Kentucky, however, General Hopkins made no mention of having detached Taylor to 
lead a raid against the Grand Village of the Kickapoo (Stevens 1904:128-131). The account of Taylor 
having reached the Grand Village also is contradicted by that of one of Edwards' soldiers who claimed 
neither Hopkins nor his men ever reached the village (Daily Pantagraph 1881). Brigham's (1960:98) 
account of Colonel Bartholomew as having burned the Grand Village of the Kickapoo in 1813 may be a 
garbled reference to Major Stephenson's expedition that did in fact reach and destroy the village that 
same year (see the following section). 

Major Benjamin Stephenson's 1813 Expedition The Americans carried the war to the Kickapoo again 
the following year. In May 1813 Governor Edwards dispatched three companies of Illinois rangers un- 
der the command of Benjamin Stephenson against "the old Kickapoo Town on Mink River, a fork of 
the Sanguemon" (Carter 1948:331). As noted elsewhere, the "Mink," or "Monk," River may have been 
what is 

now known as Kickapoo Creek. As such, Stephenson's expedition could have been launched against 
either the villages between Salt and Kickapoo creeks, which Edwards had burned the preceding year, or 
against the Grand Village of the Kickapoo, which was located on the headwaters of Kickapoo Creek in 
present-day McLean County. Based on Stephenson's description of his expedition, Smith (1978) 
believed it most likely that he initially attacked and burned the Grand Village of the Kickapoo. 
According to Stephenson: I arrived at the point opposite the celebrated Old Kicka-poo Village on the 
prairie.... On approaching the Town every precaution was adopted to surprise the enemy had they been 
there but unfortunately we arrived too late—none were to be found but from the sign we dis-covered it 
was very evident that a party of them had left that place not more than three or four days previ-ous to 
our arrival & in its vicinity was an Indian camp containing fourteen lodges of considerable size that had 
been recently abandoned together with the Town—we burnt—in the latter there were very large houses 
built in the first style of Indian architecture and a considerable number of smaller ones [Carter 
1948:334]. 


After burning the Grand Village, Stephenson's force appears to have proceeded southwest down 
Kickapoo Creek. About a day after burning the Grand Village, Stephenson discovered and destroyed a 
newly con-structed Kickapoo village in the Salt Creek drainage: 

I crossed Mink River about 20 miles below the old Town [the Grand Village of the Kickapoo |—and on 
the dividing ridge between that river and [the] Sanguemon [sic] was found a new Indian camp in which 
the lodges were connected for about twenty five yards—Which must have been lately and hastely [sic] 
deserted—some of the lodges not being entirely covered & fresh bark and other materials lying ready 
for the erection of others [Carter 1948:334-335]. 

Stephenson's comment that he "crossed Mink River about 20 miles below the Old Town" would have 
placed him near the confluence of Kickapoo and Salt Creeks in the general vicinity of the Rhoads site. 
If the village he burned indeed was the Rhoads site, it indicates that the Kickapoo had begun 
reconstructing the same village destroyed by Edwards the year before. 

General Benjamin Howard's 1813 Expedition Fears that the Kickapoo, Potawatomi, and other Native 
American groups would regroup near Peoria and once again threaten the American settlements in 
southern Illinois continued into mid-1813. In May 1813 Thomas 
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Forsyth reported to General Benjamin Howard that a disturbing new form of the nativist message 
preached by the Shawnee Prophet and Main Poc was circulating among the Indians of the Illinois River 
valley. 


Forsyth had been camping at the mouth of the Vermilion River with a group of Potawatomi who were 
unaware of his secret role as an American agent when messengers ar-rived with a wampum belt from 
the British in Canada that conveyed the following information: 


That a Prophet had arisen in England who informed the Great Father of all the British and Indians that 
the Great Spirit was much displeased with the Americans, That the Island (America) belongs to the 
Indians, and their great Father (King of England) [was] to be strong and assist all the Indians to drive 
the Americans out of the Island (America) [and that he was] to supply the Indians with all their wants— 
And that when they fought the Americans the Great Spirit would be on their side and that they (the 
Americans) would always be beaten [Carter 1948:325]. 


Main Poc quickly picked up and spread this mes-sage, which replaced his rival the Shawnee Prophet 
with an even greater unnamed prophet in England who had the advantage of having the British king as 
a follower and ally. 


In July 1813 Thomas Forsyth re-ported to William Clark that Main Poc was using this message to rally 
the nativist forces in the Illinois River valley by telling them that 

their great [British] Father over the great Waters will never bury his War Club until he makes (to use 
the Mainpoque's [sic] expression) those Troublers of the Earth (the Americans) be quiet. This kind of 
Language, with the large quantity of supplies that they received from the British...(cause) the Indians to 
believe with the assistance of the British, they will be able to drive the Americans [back] across the 
Ohio River [Forsyth 1813:2]. 


In regard to the Kickapoo, Forsyth further noted that they are now living in One Village about 6 miles 
above the mouth of the River des Iroquois, that falls into the Kankakee [River] about 45 miles from the 
Forks of [the] Illinois River. The Kicapoos [sic] at this village can furnish about 200 warriors, and 
should those Kicapoos [sic] who live at the [Shawnee] Prophet's Town at this time, remove to the 


village on the Kanka-kee, it will be a very considerable village, and may be able to turn out 400 men of 
the first class as warriors [Forsyth 1813:2]. 


In response to these and other warnings regarding the renewed strength of the Indians, the Americans 
launched yet another punitive expedition against the 
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Indians of central Illinois in September 1813. General Benjamin Howard led a combined force of 1400 
vol-unteers, militia, rangers, and regular army soldiers up the Illinois River to Peoria, where they 
skirmished with the Indians and burned several recently abandoned villages (Stevens 1904:146-148). 
Part of his force then headed "for the [American] settlements [near Ed-wardsville], pursuing a general 
south[ward] course until they arrived at [Fort] Russell" (Stevens 1904:153). 


This southward march almost certainly had to have been along the Edwards Trace, which extended 
from Peoria to the American settlements in the American Bottom. His army proceeded down this trail 
until they reached the "old Kickapoos town" where Howard de-tached a group of Illinois rangers under 
the command of Major Andre with orders to head east to Vincennes (Stevens 1904:153). This Kickapoo 
village must have been located at the junction of the Edwards Trace and the Indian trail that led east to 
Vincennes and, indeed, a village identified as "Kickapoo T[own]" is shown at this location on a map 
prepared by surveyor Rene Paul of St. Louis in 1815 (Figure 4.2; Tucker 1942:Plate XL, 13). 


Most likely drawing on information from Governor Edwards (for whom the map was prepared), Rene 
Paul shows this Kickapoo town as being located in the Salt Creek drainage in the approximate location 
of the Rhoads site. General Howard made no mention of standing structures (or Kickapoo, for that 
matter) in the apparently abandoned "old Kickapoos town," indicating that it may have been the same 
village burned by Edwards and Stephenson in 1812 and 1813, respectively, and not yet rebuilt. 


Governor Edwards, who appears to have been jealous of Howard's success, wrote a letter to Presi-dent 
James Monroe in 1813 in which he claimed that on his 1812 expedition "I had caused to be burned 
every Kickapoo village except a small one of five or six lodges" (Alvord 1920:446). 


In a later letter to the Secretary of War in 1817, Governor Edwards indicated that he had burned all of 
the Kickapoo villages in cen-tral Illinois during the War of 1812. As Edwards noted in his report "[the 
Grand Village is the site] of their most ancient and distant village on the Illinois river, which with all 
other villages that they had occupied, were destroyed during the war by the troops under my command" 
(Carter 1950:505). 


If Edwards was not exaggerating, and the Rhoads site indeed was occupied during the War of 1812, 
then it must have been attacked and burned by one or more of the various American military 
expeditions. The 1812-1813 military expeditions led by Ed-wards, Stephenson, and Howard largely 
accom-plished the goal set by Edwards of securing the borders of the American settlements in southern 
Illinois. To avoid further attacks the central Illinois 
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Figure 4.2. Rene Paul map of 1815 showing a Kickapoo town in the approximate location of the 
Rhoads site (Tucker 1942:Plate XL). 


Kickapoo moved northwestward to join the Sauk on the Rock River, establishing additional villages on 
the Pecatonica, Vermilion, and Kankakee rivers in 1813 and 1814. As a result, although they continued 
to raid deep into central and southern Illinois through-out the war from these northern villages 
(Edmunds 1966:110-11; Gibson 1963:71), their ability to launch a force of hundreds of warriors at one 
time against American settlers or outposts in southern Illinois had been seriously compromised. 


The War of 1812 officially ended in December 1814 with the signing of a peace treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. The Kickapoo leader Pawatomo, however, ignored this treaty and 
continued to raid American settlements in Missouri into 1815. 


A firm supporter of the now-dead Tecumseh and his brother the Prophet, Pawatomo refused to sign any 
treaty that went against the Prophet's prohibition in regard to ceding lands to the Americans. 


Kickapoo leaders also used clear nativist language in an 1814 council meeting with British officials 
who were trying to persuade them to lay down their arms, denouncing Americans as "evil spirits" who 
wished to seize the "sacred" lands of the Kickapoo. 


Only when they were assured that the Americans wanted peace, not land, did the Kickapoo finally 
agree to sign a treaty of peace in September 1815, almost one year after the official end of the war 
(Gibson 1963:76-77). 
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Figure 4.2. Rene Paul map of 1815 showing a Kickapoo town in the 
approximate location of the Rhoads site (Tucker 1942:Plate XL). 


KICKAPOO RESISTANCE: 1816-1832 


The years spanning 1819-1824 and 1819-1829 have been designated by Kessel and Wooster (2005) and 
Waldman (2000:139), respectively, as representing the "Kickapoo Resistance" period within Illinois. 


Led by leaders such as Mecina of the Prairie band and Kenekuk of the Vermilion band, the Kickapoo 
attempted to retain control of their ancestral lands and resisted attempts to relocate them west of the 
Mississippi during this period. 


I would extend this period slightly at both ends, how-ever, to encompass the years (1816-1818) 
immediately following the end of the War of 1812 as well as the year (1832) in which Kickapoo 
resistance within the state finally ended with the removal of Kenekuk's band to the western United 
States. 


This period starts with the return of the Kickapoo band led by Pawatomo to their lands in central 
Illinois on the Illinois River and its tributaries following the end of the War of 1812 (Gibson 1963:77). 
More spe-cifically, Temple (1966:167) noted that these Kickapoo informed the American government 
that they intended "to return to their villages in central Illinois... [one of which was] on Kickapoo 
Creek, near [present-day] Lin-coln" which is, again, the same creek upon which the Rhoads site was 
located. 


These Kickapoo continued to hunt along the Sangamon for the next several years, an-gering Governor 
Edwards who wanted them removed from Illinois (Temple 1966:168). 


The Kickapoo, in turn, alarmed by the movement of Euro-American squatters into central Illinois, tried 
to organize an alliance of Indian groups against incoming American settlers in 1816 and 1817 (Carter 
1950:473-474). 


Rebuffed by the Potawatomi and Miami, the Kickapoo began harassing the settlers on their own by 
burning their homes and stealing their horses and cattle. They also threatened land surveyors, tearing 
up their field notes and pull-ing up the survey stakes they had placed along section lines (Gibson 
1963:79-80). 


By 1818, however, believing they could not raise a force strong enough to stop American settlement, 
central Illinois Kickapoo leaders such as Pawatomo began considering removing west of the 
Mississippi River and joining with those Kickapoo already living in Missouri. 


On July 30, 1819, in a treaty signed at Ed-wardsville, the Prairie band of Kickapoo ceded all their 
central Illinois holdings as far west as the Illinois River, a 13 to 14 million acre land cession that 
included their villages along the Sangamon River (Foreman 1940:91). In return they received a land 
grant on the Osage River 
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in Missouri. When it came time to move, however, many of the central Illinois Kickapoo hid or fled 
north once more to the Rock River (Temple 1966:169-171). 


An 1819 map of the treaty lands shows no Kickapoo villages within the Salt Creek drainage in the loca- 
tion of the Rhoads site (Figure 4.3; Tucker 1942:Plate LXXXIV). Instead, the map shows a symbol for 


a Euro-American house at Elk Heart Grove south of the Rhoads site and another house and field north 
of the Rhoads site along Sugar Creek. 


A Kickapoo village identified as "Old Kickapoo Town," which is shown as being located east of the 
Rhoads site at the headwa-ters of the Salt Creek drainage, appears to represent the Grand Village of the 
Kickapoo (11ML21). 


Finally, an unidentified Kickapoo village is shown as being located at the headwaters of the Sangamon 
River east of Old Kickapoo Town (Figure 4.3). Euro-American settlers began moving into the new-ly 
acquired treaty lands along the Sangamon River and its tributaries immediately following the land 
cession, with some squatters arriving before the actual signing of the treaty. 


Heading north on Edwards Trace or the Old Indian Road from Edwardsville in late August 1819, 
German traveler Ferdinand Ernst encountered scattered newly established pioneer homesteads along 
the prairie-forest margin. Some of these settlers had pushed as far north as Elkhart Grove, where Ernst 
stopped at the farm of Judge James Latham: 


This farm...is the one situated farthest north in the whole State of Illinois...[but] will not remain so 
much longer, since 15 miles farther, where formerly stood the Kickapoo Indian capital, some corn 
fields have been laid out, and a farm will be established there towards spring [Ernst 1904:161, 
emphasis added]. 


Ernst's distance estimate of 15 miles would have placed the former "Kickapoo Indiab capital" in the 
general vicinity of the Rhoads site, which is located about 12 miles north of the south end of Elkhart 
Grove. Ernst, however, who had never been on the Edwards Trace before, most likely based his 
distance estimate on information supplied to him by settlers living along the road. Ernst pushed on, 
wanting to make an "examina-tion of the locality of the Kickapoo Town" but found the 
"Onaquispasippi [Salt Creek located south of this area]...too high to be crossed on horseback" and 
turned back south to return to Edwardsville (Ernst 1904:161). 


If Ernst had continued north, he may very well have encountered Kickapoo at or near the Rhoads site, 
as "two renegade bands, each numbering about 250 warriors" (Custer 1911:116) had refused to leave 
their ancestral lands along the Sangamon River as required by the 1819 treaty. One of these was led by 
Mecina (also spelled Macina, Machina, Masheena), who appears to 
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Figure 4.3. Kickapoo settlements in central Illinois in 1819 (Tucker 1942:Plate LXXXIV). 


Figure 4.3. Kickapoo settlements in central Illinois in 1819 (Tucker 1942:Plate LXXXIV). 


have assumed leadership of the band following the movement of Pawatomo to Missouri and who 
denied the legality of the 1819 treaty. 


In a meeting with U.S. Indian superintendent William Clark, Mecina argued that no Kickapoo had the 
right to sell the land contain-ing "the bones of their ancestors" (Gibson 1963:83, 85). 


Mecina's band, which lived along the Sangamon River and its tributaries into the late 1820s, continued 
to follow traditional forms of settlement and subsis-tence, living in agricultural villages in central 
Illinois during the spring and summer and moving west to the Mississippi to hunt buffalo during the 
fall and winter (Gibson 1963:83). 


On April 30, 1821, Sub-Agent Richard Graham, who was stationed at Peoria on the Illinois River, 
informed Secretary of War John C. Calhoun that there were still about 90 Kickapoo lodges (or about 
450 people) near Peoria (Graham 1821a). Graham also informed Calhoun that tensions remained high 
between the Kickapoo and incoming American settlers, with the Kickapoo stealing horses and other 
items from the settlers as well as attacking them. 


Kickapoo elders in-formed Graham that they could no longer control their young warriors, who they 
claimed were responsible for these acts. In a letter written three months later in June 1821, Graham 
further noted: 


Much difficulty is to be apprehended between the settlers of [the] Illinois River, which have become 
numerous, [and the] Indians. The Indians will steal their horses. The settlers have become so irritated 
that they declare the Indians will not hunt among them next winter. The facility with which whiskey 
can be introduced among the Indians, render them very savage & ungovernable.... Many of the Indians 
have died from drinking too much & murders have been committed among themselves [Graham 
1821b:2-3]. 


In September 1821 Graham was replaced as Sub-Agent at Peoria by Judge James Latham, an early 
settler at Elk Heart Grove about 12 miles south of the Rhoads site (Latham 1925). Similar to Graham's 
complaints to Calhoun, Latham informed his superior Alexander 


Wolcott at Chicago that the Indians around Peoria, many of whom were Kickapoo, had showed strong 
symptoms of a lawless disposition... having frequently killed the hoggs [sic], and stolen horses and 
other property from the settlers in this quarter of the state. Last winter they killed up nearly every hogg 
[sic] in the settlement [and] they have stolen a number of horses of which no account has yet been 
heard of.... I have received information that the Indians a few weeks past Killed a French Man on the 
lower part of the Illinois Town, and within a few days another party of [Potawatomi] Indians Killed a 
man at the Mouth of the Spoon River and Robbed his house [Latham 1821]. 

In March 1822 Judge Latham reported to Wolcott that the Indians in the Peoria subagency had stolen 
nearly $1,500 worth of property from the settlers and that he expected to have "much trouble in getting 
and demanding the [stolen] property from the Indians" (Latham 1822a). Euro-American fur traders at 
Peoria compounded Latham's problems by selling whiskey to the Indians and purchasing stolen horses 
from them (Covington 1953:42-50). As Latham complained: Mr. Francis Bourboney and his partners 
[in the Ameri-can Fur Company] make a practice of selling whiskey to the Indians, and [an American 
settler at Peoria named] Mr. Eads and others purchase [stolen] horses from them—J[of] these matters I 
have ample proof—I am soon going to Kentucky [where] I shall advise with the District Attorney and 
in case he deems the cause and proof sufficient I shall order the offenders prosecuted [Latham 1822b]. 
Interpreter Jacques Mette, who had a decades-old relationship with the central Illinois Kickapoo, was 
sent to talk to them in October 1823 regarding the need for them to leave central Illinois. Mette 
reported back to Superintendent of Indian Affairs William Clark in St. Louis that in addition to their 
troubles with the set-tlers, the British apparently were once again giving the Kickapoo supplies as an 
inducement not to leave Illinois. As Clark noted in a letter summarizing the results of Mette's meeting 
with the Kickapoo, the Kickapoo positively Refuse to leave the Lands which they now occupy in 
Illinois, aledging [sic] that they had not sold it, nor authorized any person to sell it for them, and would 
not give it up.... The Sub Agent William Latham...states that he has used every means in his power to 
induce the Kickapoos of Illinois to move [but]...they refused.... This change or insolent opposition in 
the Illinois [Prairie] Band of Kickapoos is owing, as [Jacques] Mettey [sic] states, to the great 
attentions and Enormous quantity of Presents which 
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they have received from the British at Fort Malden [in Canada] recently (Clark 1823:1-2]. During this 


same time Warriors from Mecina's band, brandishing guns and knives, began harassing Euro-American 
settlers who attempted to settle in central Illinois (Gibson 1963:83). Mecina reportedly person-ally 


threatened at least five families in present-day Logan and McLean counties, ordering them to leave the 
country before the fall or he would burn them out (Duis 1876:174). 


When an Indian agent (most likely Richard Graham) remonstrated with Mecina that the Kickapoo had 
already ceded their central Illinois lands, Mecina noted that he had not signed the 1819 treaty and that 
"[My] heart did not go with" the selling of the Kickapoo lands (Duis 1874:145, 153, 171, 175). 


In January 1825 William Clark ordered Richard Graham, now stationed at St. Louis, to assess how 
many Potawatomi and Kickapoo remained in central Illinois and to urge them to move west of the 
Missis-sippi River in compliance with their treaty obligations. 


Graham reported back: The Kickapoos who have not yet emigrated are hunt-ing on the South fork of 
[the] Sangamo[n] River, and on the Kaskaskia River. There have been few com-plaints of these 
Indians.... Some hogs that have been killed have been charged to them, but no positive proof could be 
obtained.... I am of [the] opinion that not many of these Indians will remove from Illinois without being 
forced, their attachment to the homes of their Fathers is strong. Some of them say they have had 
nothing to do in selling their lands. Their ideas on this subject you will see fully detailed in a speech 
made by Madna [sic], one of their Principal Men [Graham 1825:1-2]. 


Graham once again attributed the "true cause" of the Kickapoo intransigence to leave central Illinois to 
the effects of whiskey given or sold to them by the more disreputable settlers, noting that the 
"Kickapoos drink to excess when they can get whiskey & dislike leaving a country which affords them 
such facilities in obtaining this article." 


He further noted that the Kickapoo and other Indians also were being encouraged to stay "by the traders 
and some of the settlers who make their own profits by keeping the Indians around them.” He also 
observed that although the majority of the set-tlers were friendly to the Indians, they wished "them 
removed to their own lands [west of the Mississippi River] as speedily as possible." 


Most of the troubles between Indians and whites, he believed, occurred as a result of competition 
between the Indians and "the Hunting Class of the White community in whose vicinity the Indians are 
hunting." These hunters, who 
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competed with the Kickapoo and other Native Ameri-can groups for animal hides, threatened to drive 
the Kickapoo and other Indians from central Illinois by force, a threat Graham discounted "unless the 
Indians positively refuse to go off" (Graham 1825:2-4). Despite Graham's assurances that he expected 
little trouble between the resistant Native American peoples and newly arrived Euro-American 
emigrants, a group of settlers wrote a letter to the governor of Illinois in October 1825, complaining 
that the Kickapoo were at-tempting to drive them from their newly settled homes along the Sangamon 
River: 


The Inhabitants of the North fork of [the] Sangamo[n River] feel them selves ingured by those 
troublesome Savages Indians Called] the Kickapoos. They take our property from us Before our eyes 
and say that the Soil is not ours. That We have No business hear. That there will be in Too Moons More 
the grate [mart] above will rain down [a] grate many of the Kickapoos. That they will Cover all this 


land all Over. They ap-pear Rather Hostoil. Therefore we wish you to drive them of[f] if you see 
proper. They assert the land Is not ours [but] we know that it belongs to the United States. They 
[instead] assert it is theirs, that they will not go of[f], that they will fight first [Sangamon Set-tlers to 
Governor of Illinois 1825; punctuation added, all spelling as in original]. 


Acting governor of Illinois A. F. Hubbard forwarded a summary of this letter to Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs William Clark in St. Louis, changing the section that read "they take our property from 
us Before our eyes" to read that the Kickapoo were "killing their hogs before their eyes" (Greene and 
Alvord 1909:92). 


This had the effect of changing the tone of the letter from one in which the settler's main complaint was 
that the Kickapoo wanted them to leave their lands to one in which it appeared as if the Kickapoo had 
commenced hostilities. Hubbard also informed Clark of the Kicka-poo threat that if the American 
settlers did not leave "in two moons more the great man above will rain down Kickapoos enough to 
cover all the land" (Gibson 1963:85). 


Hubbard most likely hoped that this threat, which harkened back to the nativistic movement of the War 
of 1812, would motivate Clark to remove the Kickapoo from the Sangamon River valley to west of the 
Mississippi River, where they were supposed to move after ceding their lands in 1819 (Greene and 
Alvord 1911:92). 


Kickapoo may still have been living at or near the Rhoads site during this time, based on threats made 
against several squatter families who attempted to settle in that area. Among those was Robert McClure 
who arrived in 1821. His father, Thomas, joined him in 1825, squatting on land near Pottsville, later 
named Lin-coln (Duis 1874:448). 


Elsewhere this same history notes that Thomas, Robert, and James McClure arrived as a group in 1821 
(Duis 1874:449) while a later history notes that "Thomas, Robert, and Samuel McClure settled near the 
junction of Salt Creek and Kickapoo [Creek] about 1823" (Inter-State Publishing Co. 1886:195-196). 


Some of these squatter homesteads appear to have been very close to the Rhoads site. A map of 
historic trails and early homesteads indicates that the Robert McClure family operated a ferry on Salt 
Creek approximately 3.2 km (2 mi) south of the Rhoads site in 1823 (Gleason 1989:78). 


This same map shows Samuel McClure as operating a ferry on Salt Creek, about 14.5 (9 mi) west of 
the Rhoads site. Finally, depending on where he settled near Postville, Thomas McClure lived within 
1.6 to 4.8 km (1 to 3 mi) of the Rhoads site. The McClure family had made a name for them-selves as 
Indian fighters in Kentucky, a reputation that that apparently did not sit well with the "numerous and 
sometimes troublesome Kickapoo" who still occu-pied the area between Kickapoo and Salt Creeks 
(Duis 1874:447). 


On one occasion while Robert McClure was away from home two Kickapoo frightened his family into 
fortifying their cabin by threatening to "make powder and lead fly like damnation" (Duis 1874:450). 


These types of threats may have had the desired effect of scaring off the McClure family, who in 1826 
or 1827 removed with their relatives to nearby McLean County, located north of Logan County and the 
Rhoads site. 


In a garbled account that may describe this event, one late nineteenth-century county history noted that 
the Kickapoo succeeded in scaring three families out of Logan County in the 1820s, although it 
identified their homesteads as being located on Mackinaw Creek as op-posed to Salt Creek or 
Kickapoo Creek (Duis 1874:185). 


This and similar incidents may have prompted 58 McLean County settlers in in July 1827 to once again 
write the governor of Illinois to complain about "simtons [symptoms] of hostilities discovered in the 
Kickapoos." 


According to this document the settlers feared attack as the Kickapoo reportedly had been in-quiring of 
a local militia captain "at almost every hour the number of [his] guns, tomihocks [tomahawaks], 
Butcher Knives, etc.... we wish these Indians could be removed as we believe they design hostilities, 
[and] they also impose on the settlements in other respect[s]" (Memorial 1827:1). 


Most of the reports of threatening behavior on the part of the Kickapoo appear to have ended about the 
time of this petition, however, as it became clear to the Kickapoo that they could not stop the Euro- 
American settlement of the region. In fact, if the recollections of early nineteenth-century Euro- 
American settlers can 
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be believed, social relations between at least some of the Kickapoo and the Euro-American settlers 
were surprisingly good throughout the late 1820s. According to these accounts Kickapoo and Euro- 
American adults and children visited each other's homes. Kickapoo men sometimes worked for settlers 
in return for trade items such as tobacco, and Kickapoo women visited the wives of settlers and helped 
with tasks such as wash-ing clothes. Settlers attended Kickapoo dances and other ceremonies while 
Kickapoo gathered to listen to itinerant frontier preachers; and members of the two groups traded, 
played games, and gambled with each other (Custer 1914:6; Duis 1874:146, 154, 164, 175, 439, 467). 


One Logan County settler reportedly even was assisted in building his house by "Indians, who were 
[his] good neighbors," with the Indians afterwards holding a dance to celebrate the completion of the 
house (Duis 1874:534). 


Kickapoo may have continued to live in the vicin-ity of the Rhoads site until Mecina's band splintered 
into two factions in 1829 with the approach of the Black Hawk War. Mecina, although a staunch foe of 
Euro-American settlement throughout the early-to-mid 1820s, apparently realized that Black Hawk and 
other Native American militants stood little chance of successfully opposing the Euro-American 
settlement of Illinois. 


Mecina advised the warriors of his band to stay away from Black Hawk, an action that appears to have 
resulted in his replacement by a younger and more militant war chief named Panoahah. 


Disregard-ing Mecina's advice, Panoahah led approximately 100 warriors (or 500 people) northward to 
join Black Hawk on the Rock River of northwestern Illinois. Panoahah and his followers apparently 
remained with Black Hawk until his final defeat in 1832, then migrated westward to join the Missouri 
Kickapoo rather than returning to their former villages in central Illinois. 


Mecinas' reduced band remained in central Illinois following the departure of Panoahah and his 
followers in 1829, but no longer comprised an independent band. Instead, they joined the 


accommodationist Vermilion band led by the Kickapoo Prophet Kenekuk. This was a startling change 
of behavior for Mecina, who had been one of the most adamant Kickapoo opponents of the Euro- 
American settlement of central Illinois following the War of 1812 (Gibson 1963:86). 


Kenekuks' band, however, had moved from the Vermilion River in eastern Illinois to the Mackinaw 
River northeast of present-day Bloomington at some point following the Edwardsville Treaty of 1819. 
By 1828 they had moved farther north to a wooded grove located east of present-day Pontiac, Illinois 
(Prince and Burnham 1908:636-637). By joining Kenekuk and has band, Mecina and his followers 
were able to remain in central 
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Illinois until the very end of the Kickapoo occupancy of that region. Mecina's daughter became the 
second wife of Kenekuk, following the death of the Prophet's first wife in 1830 (Custer 1911:118-119; 
1918:52). 


The tensions raised by the Black War of 1832 resulted in increased demands by Euro-American settlers 
on government officials in Illinois that all Na-tive Americans, whether they had taken part in the 
conflict or not, be relocated west of the Mississippi River. 


Despite evidence that the Vermilion Kickapoo had not taken part in the fighting, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs William Clark informed Kenekuk in August 1832 that he and his band needed to leave 
the state before they were "treated as enemies" by those hostile to them. 


On October 24, 1832, at Clark's home in St. Louis, Missouri, Kenekuk reluctantly signed the Treaty of 
Castor Hill, in which the Kickapoo were as-signed a reservation on the Missouri River near Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas (Herring 1988:72-73). 


One week later Clark informed the Secretary of War that all the Kickapoo had left Illinois except for a 
small group of Black Hawk supporters who were being held in Chi-cago (Temple 1966:171). 


In January 1833 Kenekuk arrived in eastern Kansas as the head of a multiethnic band of 250 Kickapoo 
and 150 Potawatomi converts. They established a village 6.4 km (4 mi) north of Fort Leavenworth, 
where they were joined shortly thereafter by members of the central Illinois Kickapoo faction who had 
joined Black Hawk in 1832 and later moved to Missouri. 


Bitter feelings be-tween this band, which still followed a nativist way of life and "shunned agriculture 
and white civilization," and the accommodationist band led by Kenekuk, led the nativists to establish a 
separate village about 1.6 km (1 mi) away from that of Kenekuk (Herring 1988:77). 


Constant "moral, financial, and legal" bickering sub-sequently ensued between the two bands until 
most of the unreconstructed nativist Kickapoo departed Kansas for the Indian Territory, Texas, or 
Mexico by 1839 (Herring 1988:36-41). Kenekuk and Mecina remained the leaders of the Vermilion 
band until Kenekuk died from smallpox in 1851. 


In 1854, as a result of pressure from land-hungry settlers and speculators, the government negotiated a 
new treaty with the Kickapoo elders, one of whom was Mecina, in which the Kickapoo signed away all 
but 152,000 acres of their 193 square km (120 square mi) reservation. 


By 1855 the Vermilion Kickapoo had estab-lished a new village on the banks of the Grasshopper, or 
Delaware, River, near present-day Atchison, Kansas (Herring 1990:48-50). Mecina died there three 
years later in 1857, approximately 35 years after he had led the Kickapoo resistance to the Euro- 
American settlement of central Illinois (Custer 1911:120). The descendants 
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of his band and those of Kenekuk's Vermilion band still occupy this reservation, which is only one of 
three remaining in Kansas today (Herring 1990:131). 


NINETEENTH CENTURY EURO-AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


According to German traveler Ferdinand Ernst (quoted at length above), an Euro-American settler had 
laid out "corn fields...[on the former] Kickapoo Indian capital... [with] a farm [to be established there 
towards [the] spring [of 1820]" (Ernst 1904:161). These fields may have been planted by a member of 
the McClure family, the first known Euro-American settlers in the vicinity of the Rhoads site. Whoever 
these settlers were, they were squatters who held no legal title to the land, as the Kickapoo had just 
ceded this land to the federal government on July 30, 1819, less than a week before Ernst made his trip, 
and the land had not yet been surveyed or opened for sale. 


The continuing problems with the Kickapoo who lived along Kickapoo Creek may have deterred pro- 
spective settlers from entering the land containing the Rhoads site until the Kickapoo were removed 
from the state in the early 1830s. 


The 160-acre tract containing the Rhoads site—the NW 1 / 4 of Section 27—was first purchased from 
the federal government by Samuel Tilsdale of New York on July 27, 1836. Given his New York 
residence, Tilsdale may have been a land specula-tor rather than an actual settler. The mid-to-late 1830s 
were an era of intense land speculation throughout the eastern United States, with thousands of 
individuals rushing to buy land in the expectation that land prices would literally double or triple 
overnight. 


In Illinois, land sales increased ten-fold between 1834 and 1836 as a wave of land speculation coupled 
with a mania for internal improvements such as canals, railroads, and highways swept the state. The 
collapse of the state's internal improvement system in the late 1830s ended the land sale frenzy within 
Illinois, with land sales in most areas of the state not recovering for decades (Wagner and McCorvie 
1992:310-311). 


Although I did not examine the chain of title for the tract containing the Rhoads site following its initial 
purchase, a review of historic plat maps and atlases provide a basic outline of the Euro-American 
occupa-tion of the site. Samuel Tilsdale maintained ownership of the tract containing the Rhoads site 
from 1836 until at least 1864 when it formed part of a 320-acre tract 

in Sections 22 and 27 that contained no structures (Burhams and Snyder 1864). 


By 1873 the property formed part of a 68-acre tract located in the E 1/2, NE 1/ 2, of Section 27 
owned by J. B. Montague (Warner, Higgins, and Beers 1873:VII). A structure was shown at or near the 
Rhoads site location on this map, sug-gesting that Montague may have been the first actual Euro- 
American occupant of the site. 


Montague appears to have sold the tract by 1878, as his name does not appear in a list of West Lincoln 
residents for that year (Donnelley, Loyd Sz Co. 1878). 


He appears to have sold the property in the mid-1870s to Frederick Wittkopf, whom the 1878 county 
history identified as a farmer living in Section 27 (Donnelley, Loyd & Co. 1878:400). Wittkopf may 
have been involved in a legal battle with a man names Charles Bender over ownership of the tract since 
the 1893 Ogle and Company Atlas shows the tract containing the site and structure as belonging to 
Charles Bender rather than Wittkopf (Ogle & Co. 1893:43). 


A second map from this same year, however, shows the tract as forming part of a 500-acre farm within 
sections 27 and 28 owned by Fred Wittkopf, who maintained ownership of the tract into the early 1900s 
(Herald Despatch 1893). 


A structure once again is shown at the site location on the 1905 and 1910 county maps (Hendrickson 
and Richardson 1905; Ogle & Co. 1910:35) and the 1911 USGS quadrangle map. By 1922 the NW 1 / 
4 of Section 27 containing the site once again belonged to Charles Bender (Howat 1922). Finally, the 
1965 Logan County plat book also shows a structure at the site, at which point it formed part of the 
Fred Rhoads estate (Rockford Map Publishers 1965:36). 


SUMMARY 


Archival data indicate that the Rhoads site may have been established as early as 1780 as part of the 
initial Kickapoo settlement of central Illinois. Based on Governor Reynold's various accounts, it also 
appears to have been one of the Kickapoo villages burned by Governor Edwards in October 1812. It 
also may have been the partially constructed village destroyed by Major Stephenson in 1813, but the 
evidence for this is less certain. It also may represent part of the "former Kickapoo Indian capital" 
located between Salt and Kickapoo creeks that Ferdinand Ernst attempted to reach in 1819 (Ernst 
1904:161). Although the large number of large storage pits, smudge pits, and post molds located at the 
Rhoads site (see Chapter 5) certainly indicate that it may have formed part of 
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the "Kickapoo Indian capital" mentioned by Ernst, Rhoads was not the only large Kickapoo village 
located between the forks of Salt and Kickapoo creeks. Illinois State Museum archaeologists, for 
example, recorded a second Kickapoo site (11L0117) in this same general area in 1974 as it was in the 
process of being destroyed by a gravel quarry. This site, which was of unknown size but contained at 
least six pit features, produced faunal remains and artifacts similar to those found at Rhoads, leading 
ISM archaeologists to suggest that it also represented one of the Kickapoo villages burned by Edwards 
during the War of 1812 (Klippel 1974:24). The Kickapoo reoccupied their settlements between 
Kickapoo and Salt creeks around 1815 following the end of the War of 1812. Although some of their 
lead-ers subsequently signed these lands away by treaty in 1819, at least one group of Kickapoo led by 
Mecina 
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refused to recognize the validity of the treaty and con-tinued to occupy this area into the 1820s. The 
Kickapoo finally abandoned their villages along Kickapoo and Salt creeks in the late 1820s when 


Mecina's band split into two factions, with Mecina and his remaining fol-lowers joining the Vermilion 
band led by the Kickapoo Prophet, while the other faction moved north to join Black Hawk on the 
Rock River. Although first purchased by a Euro-American speculator or settler in the 1830s, the tract 
containing the Rhoads site appears to have been used as farm land throughout the early-to-mid 
nineteenth centuries. Euro-American occupancy of the site appears to date from the early 1870s, when 
various maps first show a farm residence located at or near the site, until shortly before the site was 
excavated in the early 1970s. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Based on the historical information presented in this report (Chapters 4-6), the Kickapoo occupation at 
the Rhoads site had a maximum date range of ca. 1780-1829, with a date range of ca. 1790-1812 
judged more likely. This date range is supported by the recovery of a number of artifact types that first 
came into use in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, including lead drop shot, shell hair 
pipes, Moravian-made smoking pipes, redware ceramics, and cartouche knives as well as the marked 
predominance of British-made blade core gunflints. 


The two exceptions to this date range consisted of the recovery from the site of the broken butt plate to 
a possible mid-to-late eighteenth-century Jaeger rifle and an early eighteenth-century French musket, 
respectively. As noted in Chapter 9, however, these items are interpreted as either repre-senting the 
remains of old guns that were still circu-lating on the frontier or recycled parts from obsolete weapons 
used to repair more modern firearms. 


The above data indicate that the Rhoads site was occupied during the period when the central Illinois 
Kickapoo actively supported the early nineteenth-century nativist movement led by the Shawnee 
Prophet, Tenskwatawa, and his brother Tecumseh (1806-1815). 
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This movement, as had earlier ones dating back to the 1760s, equated the use by native peoples of 
Euro-American material culture, domesticated animals, and foodstuffs as leading to cultural 
disintegration and a loss of sacred power (Chapters 2 and 4). 


Tenskwatawa, expanding upon the same themes as had earlier proph-ets, urged his listeners to give up 
their use of European artifacts and domesticated food animals and return to "traditional" forms of 
subsistence and material culture. Only in this manner could native peoples recapture sacred power and 
defeat the Americans (Dowd 1992). 


The types of behaviors advocated by the leaders of the nativist movement have clear implications for 
the archaeological record. In the case of the Kickapoo, it was proposed that their participation in this 
move-ment should be indicated at the Rhoads site by several aspects of the site assemblage. 


These included: 1. The minimal use of certain types of European material culture and domesticated 
food animals associated with acculturation 2. Maintenance of indigenous forms of subsistence and 
settlement 3. Continued manufacture of stone smoking pipes used in native political, social, and 
religious activities 4. The revival or retention of indigenous chert-working and ceramic industries. 
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At the same time, it was proposed that negotiations made by the Kickapoo in regard to the use of 
European material culture would be represented by the pres-ence of certain types of Western-made 
artifacts, such as brass and copper kettles, which were proscribed by the Prophet but which the 
Kickapoo and other indigenous peoples viewed as being compatible with a native identity. Each of 
these issues is addressed in the following sections. 


SETTLEMENT 

The Kickapoo community and settlement patterns evident at the Rhoads site are consistent with historic 
period accounts of early nineteenth-century Algonquin settlement within Illinois (Chapter 5). The 
Rhoads site village was located at the northern edge of a high terrace overlooking a permanent stream 
with fertile agricultural soils located adjacent to the village as well as on the creek floodplain below the 
site. The village was located along the forest-prairie ecotone, with houses and other structures most 
likely located within or on the edge of the woods. The surrounding prairies provided pasture for the 
Kickapoo horse herds (Figure 2.1). 


Early nineteenth-century maps indicate the village was located on a trail, later known as Edwards 
Trace, that connected it with other Kickapoo villages as well as the old French trading community of 
Peoria to the northwest (Figures 4.1 and 4.2). 


The subsistence data indicate that the Rhoads site was a summer village occupied between March and 
October (Chapter 10). Physical characteristics that further identify it as a summer village include the 
former presence of a cemetery at the south end of the site and the location of numerous large food 
storage pits within the village. 


Although construction of a late nineteenth-century to early twentieth-century Euro-American farmstead 
on top of the site destroyed an unknown number of Kickapoo features, the surviving features suggest 
that the village had an oval or rect-angular configuration, with the majority of structures and storage 
pits located at the northwest end of the terrace (Figures 8.18 and 8.19). 


The Rhoads site community plan consisted of a series of individual family compounds distributed 
around a possible central open area. Each of these compounds contained a rectangular lodge or 
wigwam-like structure with a cluster of large food storage pits either flanking or encircling the 
structure. 


Open-air work areas containing hide smudging pits were located 
immediately adjacent to the structures (Chapters 7 and 8). 


Although dating at least 150 years earlier, the Rhoads site community plan appears similar to that of a 
twentieth-century Kickapoo village in northern Mexico that consisted of a series of family compounds 
distributed along lanes that crisscrossed the village. Individual structures within the various compounds 
included winter and summerhouses, menstrual huts, storehouses, and other buildings (Latorre and 
Latorre 1976:27; Ritzenthaler and Peterson 1956:30). 


The Illinois State Museum investigations recov-ered no information to indicate that European-style log 
cabins formed part of the Rhoads site village. The absence of such structures is notable, given the em- 
phasis put on the use of European-style housing by native peoples as a hallmark of "civilization" by 


early nineteenth-century missionaries and government of-ficials (McCoy 1840; Schoolcraft 1825:93- 
94). 


Although nails and window glass were recovered from a number of the Kickapoo features, virtually all 
of these materials represented intrusive items associated with the later Euro-American farmstead 
(Chapter 9). 


The Rhoads site settlement data and structure types are consistent with those identified at two other late 
eighteenth-century/ early nineteenth-century nativist villages in Illinois. Limited hand excavations at 
the Windrose site (11K A336), which represented a small part of a large summer village once led by the 
viru-lently anti-American Potawatomi leader Main Poc, identified the remains of a rectangular lodge 
with associated sheet midden (Wagner 2006:97-98). 


More intensive hand and mechanical investigations at the Crawford Farm site (11R81), which 
represents the remains of a large Sauk and Fox summer village once led by Black Hawk, exposed at 
least 44 rectangular lodges arranged in rows, numerous storage features, and four mortuary areas 
containing more than 40 buri-als (Hedman 1993:537-548). 


All three sites appear to exhibit a basic continuity with indigenous forms of Algonquin settlement and 
architecture extending back in time to at least the Up-per Mississippian period (A.D. 1100-1600) in the 
Great Lakes region, despite the social disruptions created by the Iroquois attacks of the seventeenth 
century. 


The spatial organization of the Rhoads site in particulai with structures grouped in family compounds 
with an adjacent mortuary area, is reminiscent of that sug-gested for Langford Tradition (A.D. 1200- 
1500) sites in northern Illinois (Emerson 1999:55). Crawford Farm or Saukenauk, with its much larger 
size and population, represents a much different type of summer village, but one that also has precedent 
in the region in the form of the Fisher Tradition (ca. A.D. 1250-1450) Hoxie Farm site, a fortified 
community near Chicago, estimated 
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to have contained more than 200 contemporaneous structures (Jackson 2005). Rectangular lodges 
similar to those found at the three historic period sites also have been previously identified at the late 
prehistoric Hoxie Farm, New Lenox, and other Upper Mississippian sites in northeastern Illinois (Lurie 
1996; Jackson 2005). The above discussion should not be construed to mean that the Kickapoo, Sauk, 
Potawatomi or any other late eighteenth- to early nineteenth-century native group can be shown to be 
the direct descendents of the late prehistoric peoples of northern Illinois and Indi-ana (see Emerson and 
Brown 1992:77-128 and Schurr 2003:4-31 for detailed discussions of this issue). Rather, the point 
being made is that the types of structures and community plans used by late historic period native 
peoples in Illinois have their roots in those of the late prehistoric period of the Great Lakes region. 


SUBSISTENCE 

The subsistence data from the Rhoads site exhibit a marked continuity with indigenous plant and 
animal utilization strategies extending back in time at least to the Upper Mississippian period in the 
lower Great Lakes region (Blake and Cutler 2001:72-92; Parmalee and Klippel 1983:301). They also 
are very similar, especially in regard to the nonuse of European do-mesticated food animals, to those 
recovered from the Crawford Farm and Windrose sites. 


Analysis of the combined faunal remains from these three sites indicate an almost total reliance upon 
local aquatic species, birds, and wild mammals, with only five bones from European domesticated food 
animals recorded (Martin 2001:145-163; Parmalee 1964:157-164; Par-malee and Klippel 1983:253- 
301). 


In addition, in two instances—a drilled pig tusk at the Rhoads site and a swine mandible used as a 
possible source for bone gaming pieces at the Windrose site—the domesticated animal remains 
represented either ornaments or source materials for the manufacture of bone artifacts rather than food 
items per se. 


The only other domesticated animal remains from these three sites consisted of a swine premolar and 
goat/ sheep vertebra from the Windrose site and a chicken bone from the Crawford Farm site (Martin 
2001:145; Parmalee 1964:169). The very small quantity of domesticated food animal remains from the 
above three sites is particu-larly notable given the emphasis put by the Shawnee Prophet on the 
avoidance of European domesticated food animals (Edmunds 1983:37). Such animals clearly 
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were available to the Kickapoo and Potawatomi inhab-itants of the Rhoads and Windrose sites, 
respectively, both of which were located less than a day's ride from two settlements—Peoria and 
Chicago—where such animals easily could have been obtained from Euro-American traders or settlers. 
Thus, the almost total absence of these animals within the faunal assemblages from these two sites has 
to be seen as an intentional decision by the members of these two nativist groups not to use them. 


The pattern evidenced at the three Illinois sites contrasts markedly with that documented at the 1830s 
Pokagon Village site (2OBE13) in Michigan, where the Potawatomi leader Pokagon attempted to avoid 
the removal of his band to the western United States by a "drive to self-sufficiency based in part on the 
yeoman farmer model of the Euro-American pioneer...with increasing reliance on [animal] 
domesticates as wild game" grew scarce (Schurr et al. 2006:160). 


In contrast to the Illinois sites, cattle, pig, and other domesticated animals made up 13 percent of the 
total biomass at the Pokagon Village site (Bollwerk 2006:130). Tenskwatawa adamantly opposed the 
use of Euro-pean plant domesticates including wheat, telling his fol-lowers that they were not "on any 
account to eat Bread. It is the food of the whites" (Pflug 1998:58; Edmunds 1983:37). Instead, they 
were to cultivate maize, beans, pumpkins, and other crops raised by their ancestors. 


The Prophet's opposition to European methods of ag-riculture and crops stemmed in part from the 
damage it did to Native American gender roles and spiritual-ity. Government and missionary-sponsored 
projects designed to turn Native American men into yeoman farmers essentially turned Algonquin 
gender roles on their head, separating men from their professions as hunters and warriors and 
symbolically turning them into women (Sugden 2000:130). 


At the same time the confinement of women to the house, where they were to weave and follow other 
Euro-American domestic activi-ties, divorced Algonquin women from their traditional control of 
agriculture and fertility (Dowd 1992:6-8). 


Both Native American men and women opposed the change, with women mocking men who attempted 
to become farmers (Wallace 1999:298-299). The botanical analyses from the Rhoads, Windrose, and 
Crawford Farm sites indicate that the Kickapoo, Potawatomi, and Sauk employed a conservative 


economic strategy centered around the growing of indigenous domesticates and the collection of wild 
plant foods. In combination, the data from these three sites indicate that Illinois nativist peoples raised 
maize, squash, and ‘beans supplemented by the collection of nuts, plums, blackberries, and other wild 
plant foods. With the exception of watermelon seeds in the 
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Rhoads site botanical assemblage, European cultigens were not recovered from any of the three sites 
(Blake and Cutler 2001:72-92,103; Wagner 2001:133-143). As noted earlier, watermelon had a long 
history of use by native peoples in Illinois prior to this time. There is no evidence at any of these sites 
to indicate that early nineteenth-century Illinois native peoples had adopted European grain crops such 
as wheat. The focus on the use of indigenous cultivated and wild plant foods by the Potawatomi, Sauk, 
and Kickapoo may not be the direct result of the Prophet's influence, with the mem-bers of these 
groups returning to the use of traditional food resources in accordance with his instructions. Rather, it 
may indicate that these native peoples were attracted to the Prophet's teachings regarding the rejection 
of European foodways because they already were following a conservative food economy centered on 
the use of indigenous plants that had formed part of native subsistence strategies in the region since the 
late prehistoric period. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


The call to abandon the use of European-made goods in favor of a return to native-made tools, clothing, 
and other items had formed part of nativist doctrine in the Eastern Woodlands since at least the early 
eighteenth century (Dowd 1992:27-39). Tenskwatawa and Tecum-seh conveyed this same message to 
native peoples during the first two decades of the nineteenth century, urging their followers to break 
their reliance on Euro-pean goods by resuming the use of native-produced leather clothing, wooden and 
stone tools, and ceramic vessels. As part of this the Shawnee Prophet proscribed a variety of material 
items associated with the Great Lakes fur trade including metal kettles, cloth, and alcohol, but 
permitted the continuation of the use of firearms for defense against the Americans. Artifacts 
representative of the government civilization program including European-made clothing, plow- 
agriculture farming tools, and architectural styles were also forbid-den. Refusal to comply with these 
policies could have deadly consequences. 


In 1811, for example, Tecumseh reportedly urged the leaders of the southern tribes to kill any of their 
people who stood in the way of the destruction of Western-made spinning wheels, looms, plows, and 
domesticated food animals (Chapter 3). Muskogee rebels followed these instructions during the Red 
Sticks revolt of 1813 and 1814, putting to death "friendly" chiefs accused of collaborating with the 
American civilization program (Martin 1991:128-130). Followers of the Prophet also killed Delaware 
men and women in 1806 that wore Western-style clothing and emulated "certain white ways" (Cave 
2006:83). 


European Artifacts Analysis of the Rhoads site assemblage revealed that more than 99 percent of the 
Western-made objects re-covered from the site that could be identified to type and function consist of 
items associated with the Great Lakes fur trade, while those symbolically associated with the 
government civilization formed a minimal part of the assemblage (Table 9.17). 


These proportions suggest that the Kickapoo were active agents who made selective choices regarding 
the use of European material culture based on their own understanding of what it meant to be a Native 
American. Rather than abandoning European material culture en masse, as advocated by the Prophet, 


they and other conserva-tive peoples such as the Potawatomi continued to use those items that had 
formed part of Native American lifeways in the Great Lakes for the previous century (Wagner 
2001:72). 


At the same time they rejected other types of material culture items such as refined white earthenware 
dishes, European-style clothing, and farming tools, which they identified as symbols of American 
political and economic domination associ-ated with the forced transformation of native peoples into 
yeoman farmers on individual homesteads under government control (Schoolcraft 1825:93-94). 


The presence of brass, copper, and tin-plated iron kettles in the Rhoads site assemblage conflicts with 
the Prophet's instructions that women put aside their metal kettles and return to making ones of clay 
and wood. 


Although ethnographic accounts indicate that the Kickapoo continued to manufacture wooden bowls, 
spoons, and other food-related utensils into the twentieth century (Latorre and Latorre 1976:68-69; 
Ritzenthaler and Peterson 1956:65), the Rhoads site assemblage produced no evidence that Kickapoo 
women were still making ceramic vessels in the early nineteenth century. 


Instead, the presence of metal containers in the Rhoads site assemblage suggests the agency of 
Kickapoo women, who may have viewed these items as compatible with a nativist identity, pos-sibly 
because of a centuries-long association of these artifacts with Native American social, political, and 
mortuary activities in the Eastern Woodlands (Turgeon 1997:1-29). Such relatively durable light-weight 
ves-sels, which could be transported on horseback or by canoe without breaking, also clearly must have 
been more suitable than breakable ceramic containers for 
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the annual seasonal round between summer agri-cultural villages, winter hunting camps, and spring 
sugaring camps. The technology required to make ceramic vessels, which still formed part of native life 
in the Great Lakes region during the mid-eighteenth century (Mason 1986), may also have largely 
passed from knowledge by the early nineteenth century. 


The Rhoads site Kickapoo were not alone in their nonuse of native-made ceramic vessels. Excavations 
at the Windrose site, for example, found no evidence that the Potawatomi continued to manufacture 
ceramic vessels into the early nineteenth century (Wagner 2001). 


A similar situation appears to exist at the Sauk-occupied Crawford Farm site (McKusick and Slack 
1962:1-22), although the artifact assemblage from this site has yet to be analyzed in detail. The low 
frequency of sewing items, which consisted entirely of brass straight pins, together with the pres-ence 
of leather-working tools such as awl handles and blades within the Rhoads site assemblage may 
indicate that the Kickapoo attempted to comply with the Prophet's admonition that native people give 
up their use of cloth and return to making garments from leather. 


Sewing items such as thimbles and scissors needed to turn cloth trade goods into clothing have been 
recovered from other nativist-occupied sites in Illinois, and their absence within the Rhoads site as- 
semblage is notable (McKusick and Slack 1962:16; Wag-ner 2001:91, 111-112). Scissors, needles, 
thimbles, and thread do appear, however, on the list of items traded to the Kickapoo by Jacques Mette 


between 1807-1811 (Table 6.1), indicating that the absence of these items within the assemblage may 
reflect sampling error or the removal of such items from the site by artifact col-lectors over the years. 


The now-missing male burial found at the south end of the Rhoads site during the 1931 highway work, 
for example, reportedly had a necklace made out of sewing thimbles (Snider 1951:15). The low 
frequency of sewing items at Rhoads also may reflect the fact that it was occupied at least in part dur- 
ing the War of 1812, a time during which many native peoples in Illinois were cut off from their normal 
sup-plies of trade goods. British general Sir Isaac Brock, for example, noted in 1811 that disruption of 
the fur trade in the year immediately preceding the start of the war had reduced the Indians to a state of 
virtual nakedness due to the inability of the traders to supply them with cloth (Esarey 1922:103). Mann 
(1999:399-427) has argued that one of the his-torical silences that envelops the nativist movement in- 
volves the extent of the relationship of nativist peoples with the British government and military in 
Canada in the years leading up to the War of 1812. The British had angered the nativists by failing to 
support them in their 
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fight with the Americans at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794, leading to an estrangement between 
the two groups in the late 1790s. Based on his analysis of the gunflints recovered from the Miami- 
occupied Ehler site (12HU1022) in Indiana, however, which revealed that the majority of these items 
were British in origin, Mann argued that the British had succeeded in reestab-lishing these ties in the 
years immediately preceding the War of 1812. A similar predominance of British over French gunflints 
occurred at the Windrose site, which was part of a large Potawatomi village allied to the nativist cause 
during the War of 1812 (Wagner 2001). 


Analysis of the Rhoads site gunflints and flakes provided even more dramatic evidence of direct British 
support for the nativist cause, with all European-made gunflints and flakes identifiable as to material 
type be-ing made from the distinctive Brandon flint quarried in the British isles. Further evidence of 
possible renewed ties between the nativists and the British government is provided by the recovery of 
British gun parts from both the Rhoads and Crawford Farm sites (Hamilton 1980:77, 92, 93). Both of 
these types of items may have been supplied to the Kickapoo by the British military in Canada via the 
metis traders living at Peoria, all of whom reportedly were in the service of the British between 1812 
and 1814 (Carter 1948:230, 264). Alcohol, supplied by frontier traders, had ravaged the Indian 
communities of the midcontinent since at least the early 1700s. 


Delaware prophets spoke out against its use as early as the 1730s, calling it the greatest vice that Native 
Americans had learned from Europeans (Dowd 1992:29-33). The Shawnee Prophet's strident sermons 
against the use of alcohol, which in-cluded tales of drunkards facing a special torment after death, 
alarmed many of his Native American listeners into abandoning its use. Governor William Henry 
Harrison singled out the Kickapoo as being the most firm of the Prophet's followers in regard to giving 
up the use of alcohol (Edmunds 1983:34-35, 74-75; Owens 2007:153-154). 


Although the Kickapoo indeed may have used less alcohol than other native peoples that Harrison dealt 
with, archival records indicate that fur traders contin-ued to supply the Kickapoo with alcohol in the 
years leading up to the War of 1812. Fur trader Jacques Mette, for example, carried 40 bottles of mixed 
whiskey to the Kickapoo villages of central Illinois in a single trip in 1807 (Chapter 6). The low 
frequency (N=43) of alco-hol bottle parts recovered from the Rhoads site—all of which in combination 
would probably comprise less than half of one of the bottles carried by Mette—however, proVides 


some support for the position that the Kickapoo may have reduced their alcohol con-sumption in 
accordance with the Prophet's teachings, 
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similar to other Algonquin people of the period such as the Ojibwa (Tanner 2003:147). The lower 
proportional frequency of alcohol bottle remains at the Rhoads site in comparison to the Potawatomi- 
occupied Windrose site also may be indicative of rifts within the nativist movement regarding the use 
of alcohol, with Main Poc of the Potawatomi openly defying the Prophet on this subject. Alcohol, he 
informed the Prophet, was a gift from the Great Spirit that gave him the power to fight his enemies, and 
he had no intention of giving it up (Edmunds 1983:110). Despite his use of alcohol Main Poc remained 
an unreconstructed nativist in other aspects to the bitter end, refusing to sign the treaty ending the War 
of 1812 and withdrawing with his hardcore supporters to a nativist village in Michigan, where he died 
in 1816. 


Native-Made Artifacts Native industries represented in the Rhoads site as-semblage included the 
manufacture of selected stone, ceramic, and bone artifacts, items that had long formed part of native 
lifeways in the Great Lakes region, as well as an innovative hybrid metalworking industry centered 
around the recycling of Western-made metal artifacts into new forms associated with native rather than 
European identity. 


Kickapoo ground-stone activi-ties consisted of the manufacture of a limited range of ground-stone 
ornaments, smoking pipes, and abraders as well as the expedient use of igneous/ metamorphic cobbles 
and limestone slabs for grinding and hammer-ing activities. 


The most sophisticated ground-stone industry involved the on-site manufacture and use of limestone 
and sandstone smoking pipes. Although limestone outcrops are located within a few kilometers of the 
site, the sandstone pipe manufacturing debris found at the site may have had its source in the sand- 
stone bluffs located along the Illinois River some 50 km northwest of the site. 


Tobacco smoking in stone pipes played a pivotal role in the political, social, and religious lives of 
Native American people throughout eastern North America (Rafferty and Mann 2004; Wagner 
2003:109-126). Trubowitz (2004:143-164) has interpreted the contin-ued manufacture of stone 
smoking pipes by native peoples into the mid-nineteenth century as reflecting the stability or survival 
of Native American cultural identity and sacred practices associated with the pipe/ tobacco / smoking 
complex. Tobacco-smoking in stone pipes continued to play a central role in Kickapoo ritual activities 
into the late twentieth century, with Latorre and Latorre noting, "Indian tobacco, like re-ligion, 
permeates every phase of Kickapoo culture" 


(1976:352). These same authors noted that the Kickapoo distinguished between Indian-grown tobaccos 
used in ceremonies, curing activities, and social or political occasions and store-bought tobacco used 
for everyday smoking. 


Indian tobacco was smoked in ceremonial stone pipes, which the Kickapoo continued to manu-facture 
into at least the 1970s and which also, together with tobacco, were included in clan and personal 
bundles (Latorre and Latorre 1976:271). 


Stone smok-ing pipes also were included with Kickapoo burials into the early nineteenth century. 
Snider (1951:15), for example, reported that a now-missing stone smoking pipe formed part of the 
grave goods from the burial found at the south end of the Rhoads site in the early 1930s. 


Early Euro-American settlers in Kansas also reported that the displaced central Illinois Kickapoo 
continued to place stone smoking pipes with male burials into the late 1830s (Kennedy 1908). The 
recovery of Euro-American white ball clay and earthenware pipes at the Rhoads site indicates that the 
early nineteenth-century Kickapoo had access to European manufactured smoking pipes at the same 
time they were making stone smoking pipes. 


This sug-gests that the manufacture and use of stone smoking pipes by the early 1800s Kickapoo and 
other nativist peoples of the period was a matter of choice, not neces-sity (Wagner 2003:109-126). As 
such, the presence of stone smoking pipes at the Rhoads site may reflect a continuation of traditional 
Kickapoo political, social, and ritual activities in which native-grown tobacco acted as a facilitator into 
the early nineteenth century. 


While Euro-American—made pipes may have been acceptable for the recreational smoking of the 
lighter South American tobacco (Nicotiana rustica) obtained through the fur trade, stone pipes may 
have been used for smoking the stronger dark "Indian tobacco" (N. tabacum) used by eastern North 
American native peoples for ritual purposes (Wagner 2003:185). 


The Shawnee Prophet urged his followers to give up their use of European tools and weapons and 
instead return to making ones of stone, including "stone tipped spears and arrows" (Edmunds 1984:78). 


Analysis of the small chipped-stone lithic assemblage recovered from the Rhoads site indicates, 
however, that the early nineteenth-century Kickapoo no longer had a bifacial chert tool industry 
capable of producing such items, with the exception of crudely flaked gunflint. 


Instead, Kickapoo chertworking activities appear to have been limited to the occasional collection and 
shattering of glacial chert cobbles found in the immediate site area to produce blocky sharp-edged 
pieces of chert as well as the retouching of British-made gunflints (Chapter 9). The lack of a bifacial 
chert tool industry at the Rhoads site is especially striking given that very 
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limited hand excavations at the nearby but possibly slightly earlier Grand Village of the Kickapoo site 
recovered 13 triangular chert arrow points (Berkson 1992:162). If these chert arrow points indeed are 
Kicka-poo artifacts and the occupation at the Grand Village site does date slightly earlier than that at 
the Rhoads site, these data suggests that the final vestiges of the Kickapoo bifacial chert tool 
manufacture may have disappeared between 1780 and 1800. 


The recovery from the Kickapoo pit features of several prehistoric projectile points as well as two 
triangular chert arrow points that could be either prehistoric or historic in age, however, raises the 
possibility that the Kickapoo still may have been using stone projectile points that they collected from 
prehistoric sites in the area. 


Other con-servative Algonquin groups such as the Menominee and Sauk, for example, reportedly used 
arrows tipped with prehistoric stone projectile points into the early twentieth century (Skinner 
1921:323-325, 1925:118). 


As such, it is possible that the Kickapoo complied in part with the Prophet's teaching regarding the use 
of stone-tipped weapons through the collection and reuse of prehistoric or early historic period 
projectile points. They might have done this especially if they no longer knew how to make these 
points themselves. 


The Rhoads site investigations also revealed that by the early nineteenth century the Kickapoo ceramic 
industry had diminished to the manufacture of a single type of item—clay figurines (Figures 9.47 and 
9.48). These items represent one of the last vestiges of an in-digenous ceramic tradition involving the 
manufacture of small human and animal-like figurines that extends back at least 2,000 years within 
Illinois and other parts of the Great Lakes (Koldehoff 2006:185-193; Wagner 1993:233-246). 


Their recovery as discarded items in refuse pits provides little information regarding their original 
function. Small wooden horse and human effi-gies, however, are known to have been included within 
the clan and personal bundles of the Potawatomi and other Algonquin groups (Penny and Stouffer 
1989:43; Skinner 1925:55, 61, 62, 256-258; Skinner 1926:256-257). 


Latorre and Latorre (1976:271) apparently also were told by late twentieth-century Kickapoo 
informants that some of the Kickapoo clan bundles contained "human effigies" although they were not 
permitted to see these items. If the Rhoads site figurines do represent the remains of ritual items once 
contained within clan or personal medicine bundles, they clearly lost their spiritual power at some point 
and were discarded into refuse pits along with trash refuse at the site. One possibility is that these 
broken objects represent the remains of ritual items once contained in medicine bundles that the 
Kickapoo destroyed at the urging of the Prophet. 
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Tenskwatawa commanded his followers to destroy their medicine bundles which, he claimed, contained 
body parts from the Horned Serpent that witches and other evil doers used to change shape, fly through 
the air, and inflict illness and death (Cave 2006:78-79). The destruction of personal medicine bundles, 
which gave their owners access to spiritual power, had the added benefit of leaving the Prophet as the 
sole source of such power. 


Those who refused to give up their bundles were subject to torture and death. In his notorious witch 
hunt among the Delaware in 1806, for example, followers of the Prophet burned and killed acculturated 
native women and men whom he identified as witches in order to force them to divulge the locations of 
their medicine bundles (Edmunds 1983:36, 43-47). 


The Prophet's crusade against medi-cine bundles extended into central Illinois by 1809, when his 
Kickapoo followers reportedly burned an old man to death for refusing to give up his medicine bundle 
(Cave 2006:88-89). In a contemporary account, fur trader Thomas Forsyth reported that a second "old 
[Kickapoo] man and old woman was very near shar-ing the same fate at the same place and time" for 
the same offense but escaped death for unknown reasons (Blair 1911:278). 


Given this deadly level of enforcement, the presence of broken ceramic figurine parts within the 
Rhoads site features may indicate that these items represent the remains of ritual items once contained 


in medicine bags that were broken and discarded by Kickapoo who feared the consequences if they did 
not follow the Prophet's teachings in this regard. 


Native metalworking industries at the Rhoads site consisted of the recycling of Euro-American brass, 
copper, silver, lead, and tin-plated iron objects into a variety of items used for hunting, hide processing, 
adornment, and other purposes. These types of hy-brid industries, which involved the transformation of 
Western-made artifacts into new forms that served different needs than their European creators had in- 
tended, represented an expansion of the Algonquin cuprous-bodied metalworking industry that first de- 
veloped in the Great Lakes region in the seventeenth century (Ehrhardt 2005; Mason 1986). 


Particularly notable in this regard is the documentation in the Rhoads site assemblage of a series of 
reduction stages for the manufacture of brass and copper artifacts that are virtually identical to those 
defined by Erhardt for the seventeenth-century Illini. The Kickapoo, as did the early nineteenth-century 
Potawatomi (Wagner 2001:169-170), refashioned cuprous-bodied, silver, and tin-plated iron artifacts 
into a variety of innovative forms including tinkling cones, earrings, and dangles that expressed a 
native rather than European identity (Chapter 9). Brass and tin-plated iron fragments also 
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were fashioned into conical arrow points, a practice that linked the Kickapoo with both earlier and late 
na-tive traditions in the Great Lakes region. The Kickapoo, for example, continued to tip their arrows 
with "conical steel heads" virtually identical to the tin-plated iron examples recovered from the Rhoads 
site into at least the mid-twentieth century (Ritzenthaler and Peterson 1956:70-71). 


Worn out or broken European-made solid iron-bodied artifacts such as gun barrels, axes, and hatchets 
were also were transformed, most likely by frontier blacksmiths and gunsmiths working for or at the 
request of native consumers, into hide-working tools that served native needs. 


One of the most striking indicators of a conservative identity in the Rhoads site assemblage is the 
presence of warrior-related paraphernalia and weaponry. Many, although not all, late eighteenth- to 
early nineteenth-century Algonquin warriors shaved their heads except for a scalp lock, which they 
threaded through a bone plate to which the "roach" headdress was attached. 


This practice began to fall into disuse during the early nineteenth century, with many Native American 
men wearing shoulder length hair instead of a scalp lock. The Prophet, however, ordered native men to 
resume shaving their heads, leaving only the distinctive scalp lock that identified them as Native 
American warriors (Edmunds 1983:37). 


The recovery of a bone hair roach spreader and possible plume holder from the Rhoads site indicates 
that Kickapoo warriors, at least, contin-ued to wear scalp locks and hair roach headdresses into the 
early nineteenth century. 


The identification of war-related weaponry associated with warriors is rendered more difficult in that 
many of the items car-ried by warriors—muskets, rifles, knives, hatchets, and arrows—were also used 
for hunting. 


The Rhoads site assemblage did contain, however, two additional items—an iron blade to a gunstock 
war club and a possible preform for a second blade—that are definite war-related items known to have 
been carried by Al-gonquin warriors. 


Other possible warrior or ritual accoutrements represented in the Rhoads site assemblage include the 
remains of passerine and other larger birds interpreted as having been taken for their feathers, wings, 
bones, and skin rather than food (Parmalee and Klippel 1983:268-272). As noted in Chapter 10, both 
raptorial and passerine bird feathers were used to decorate the clothing and shields of warriors as well 
as to form part of the distinctive hair roach crest. Both Native Ameri-can and European peoples of the 
period viewed the wearing of such items as indicators of a conservative native identity that stood in 
opposition to American efforts to assimilate native peoples. 


Former war lead-ers such as Black Hoof of the Shawnee, who came to 

believe that the only future for native peoples in the eastern United States lay in adopting the lifeways 
of their white contemporaries, put aside this style of dress in favor of European clothing to assure 
American government officials and missionaries of their peaceful intent. Mecina, who had led the 
Kickapoo resistance following the War of 1812, similarly abandoned the scalp lock hair style, highly 
decorated clothing, and other accouterments of a Kickapoo warrior in favor of a plain woven shirt and 
shoulder-length hair when he joined the accommodationist band led by Kenekuk in the late 1820s in a 
futile attempt to remain in Illinois (Herring 1988:28). 


CONCLUSIONS 
Because what happens in the past never really goes away, does it? 
(Cold Case 2004) 


In a recent study dealing with cultural entanglements between native and European peoples in Canada, 
Ferris (2009) has noted that archaeologists investigat-ing these types of long-term intercultural 
encounters need to move away from the exhausted concepts of unidirectional change and the passive 
acceptance of Western goods by native peoples (see also Cusick 1998:1-20, for a similar perspective). 


Rather, he argues, the focus should be on the identification of internal processes of identity 
maintenance and revision within native societies that manifest themselves through the acceptance of 
certain innovations and the rejection of others. 


He also stressed the need for the adoption of a long-term perspective in regard to cultural change and 
continuity, noting that the investigation of settlement-subsistence patterns through time, in particular, 
have the potential to "offer insight into deeper social change or continuity [in native societies], rather 
than the sur-fidal changes seen in material culture assemblages" (Ferris 2009:9-31). 


Jordan similarly has stressed that scholars examining the effects of encounters between native and 
European peoples in North America need to situate such investigations within the context of social life 
by coupling "their analysis of [persistence or change in] material culture with examinations of the 
organization of communities, house lots, and houses, and the specific material practices associated with 
subsistence" (2008:12-13). Use of a similar approach in this study has revealed that the late eighteenth- 
to early nineteenth-century 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Kickapoo actively created and maintained a distinctive social identity separate from that of 
contemporaneous European and American peoples of the same period. This identity was expressed 
most fully through a combination of overall continuity in settlement and subsistence patterns with those 
of earlier native peoples in the Great Lakes region; the manufacture of bone hair ornaments, stone 
smoking pipes, and possibly bird skins and feathers used in indigenous political, military, and social 
activities; the selective use of European and American material culture items to achieve native goals 
within a native context; and an innovative hybrid metalworking technology involving the 
transformation of Western metal artifacts into other forms that served native purposes. 


Change and continuity were opposite sides of the same coin of subsistence practices, social 
relationships, and material culture use that comprised Kickapoo identity. Change clearly did occur 
through time, with the mid-eighteenth-century adoption of the horse, for example, allowing the early 
nineteenth-century Kickapoo to roam over larger territories and engage in bison hunts west of the 
Mississippi River, a practice not reported for earlier periods (Gibson 1963). 


At the same time, the Rhoads site data indicate that the overall pattern was one of reliance on 
indigenous plant and animal foods, settlement, and architectural patterns that had formed part of native 
lifeways in the lower Great Lakes region since the late prehistoric period. 


The social and material relationships that comprised Kickapoo identity were expressed most fully in the 
visionary ideology of a series of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century nativist prophets who 
equated the problems faced by native peoples as being the result of the loss of sacred power due to their 
use of Western material culture, ceding of tribal lands, and falling away from "traditional" values. 


Certain types of European artifacts, which may have acceptable to native peoples in other places and at 
other times, had become socially-charged signifiers of domination to late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century nativist peoples through their association with the government civilization program 
and the efforts of individual settlers and missionaries to transform their way of life (Dowd 1992). 


The prophets, to varying degrees, urged their followers to sever the intercultural ties that connected 
them to Europeans and Americans and, in doing so, regain the favor of the Master of Life, who would 
restore their former way of life. The Rhoads site data indicate that, in contrast to these teachings, 
Western-made artifacts associated with the Great Lakes fur trade continued to form a very large part of 
Kickapoo material culture as they prob-ably had for the preceding century or so. These same data also 
indicate, however, that the Kickapoo clearly 
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recognized and rejected other types of Western material culture items including clothing, eating 
utensils, and plow-agriculture farming tools associated with the ac-commodationist movement and 
assimilation into white society. 


Resistance to American domination also was represented in the overwhelming proportion of British 
gunflints at the Rhoads site, reflecting the Kickapoo role as British allies both prior to and during the 
War of 1812. 


Finally, as noted by Crisp, what is "not said—what is not included" in the construction of narratives by 
members of dominant groups who seek to justify their marginalization of the less powerful "is actually 
the most important part of the story" (2006:180). 


As regards the nativist movement, with a few exceptions (Blair 1911:278; Tanner 2003:143-147) a 
great silence exists in the historical record regarding the extent to which native peoples such as the 
Kickapoo actually fol-lowed the ideal behaviors proclaimed by their leaders. 


Archaeological data, however, possess the potential to break through such silences by providing 
information on subjects not recorded by contemporary European observers. 


In the case of the Kickapoo, despite the admonitions of the Prophet that they abandon the use of 
virtually all Western material culture, the Rhoads site data indicate the Kickapoo clearly made choices 
in the types of behaviors and artifacts that they viewed as acceptable with their identity as nativist 
peoples. 


Although the Kickapoo use of native cultigens, ani-mals, and architecture largely followed the 
Prophet's teachings, they appear to have viewed other of his rules as less important, such as the 
admonition to discon-tinue their use of kettles, cloth, and firearms (except for defense) and return to 
making functionally similar artifacts out of native materials. 


The absence of ceramic sherds and chipped-stone tool manufacturing debris in the Rhoads site 
assemblage, for example, suggests that both Kickapoo women and men either ignored or found it 
impossible to follow the Prophet's instructions in regard to the manufacture and use of these items. 


At the same time, the presence of broken ceramic hu-man and animal figurines within the Rhoads site 
pit features raises the possibility that the Kickapoo may have broken up and discarded the contents of 
their medicine bundles in accordance with the Prophet's command that all such items be destroyed. 


In closing, I would note that information regarding the daily lives of the Native American peoples who 
struggled to remain in the lower Great Lakes region during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centu-ries has been recovered to date from only a very lim-ited number of sites in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan (Berkson 1992:107-225; Bollwerk 2006:117-142; Mann 1996; Schurr et al. 2006:143-164; 
Wagner 2001). As 
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Schurr (2006:5-19) has noted, the investigation of such post-1794 removal-era sites is, with a few 
exceptions, a relatively recent phenomena, and the full range of settlement and subsistence, material 
culture, architec-tural, and other patterns associated with these types of late sites has yet to be fully 
documented. 


Only through the continued investigation of such sites, both in the form of future excavations as well as 
the completion of the analyses and reports for previously excavated sites, will we begin to assemble a 
better understanding of the actions, behaviors, and lifeways of lower Great Lakes native peoples during 
this most critical period in their history. 


Why is it called the Rhoads site? 


He learned about the archeological dig through his daughter Rose, who was among several 
college students and recent graduates hired to excavate the targeted land. It became known 
as the Rhoads Site since land just off Illinois Route 10 was once part of the Elmer Rhoads 
Estate. 


